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Chronicle 


The War.—lIn the sectors northwest of Toul and east 
of Lunéville the American troops successfully raided the 
enemy trenches, on two occasions reaching the German 

‘ second and third line. They also de- 
sag yr piatag ™* stroyed a large supply of gas projec- 
co" tors which had been discovered by 
their aeroplanes. All through the week the enemy kept 
up a series of powerful attacks on the British lines in the 
Ypres sector around Armentiéres, while his artillery was 
active south of St. Quentin, north of the Scarpe, and 
along the British front between Hill 70, north of Lens 
and Festubert, southeast and east of Messines, east and 
northeast of Ypres, and in the neighborhood of Vier- 
straat south of Ypres. A large German raiding party at- 
tacking positions of the Portuguese troops near Laventie 
was caught on the front and flanks by machine fire and 
suffered heavy casualties. In the Champagne region west 
of Mont Carnillet, the French regained the trenches which 
the Germans had won from them on March 1. At the 
same time French detachments penetrated the enemy 
lines at Mont Blond and returned with some prisoners. 
Almost at the same hour French infantry were driving off 
German attack on their positions at Massiges. General 
Pétain’s forces advanced half a mile on a wide front at 
Malancourt, in the Verdun sector on the west bank of the 
Meuse. According to Berlin dispatches reporting move- 
ments from the front of the German Crown Prince, an 
extremely violent fire was directed against the German 
positions north and northeast of Prosnes, while a strong 
French party advanced on a wide front but succeeded 
only in obtaining a footing in the foremost German 
trenches west of the Thuizy-Naury road. In Palestine, 
attacking over an eleven-mile front on the coastal section, 
British troops, on March 13, advanced to an average 
depth of three miles, taking several villages on either side 
of the Wadi Abuledja and Wadi Deir Ballut. North and 
east of the Jerusalem-Nablus road the British are still 
making steady advance. 

On March 11, the President addressed a message of 

sympathy to the Russian people through the all-Russian 
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Congress of Soviets, which was to meet on March 12 in 
Moscow, to indorse or reject the 
treaty made with the Central Powers 
by the Russian delegates to the recent 
peace conference at Brest-Litovsk. The text of the 
President’s message is as follows: 


The President and 
Russia 


May I not take advantage of the meeting of the Congress of 
the Soviets to express the sincere sympathy which the people 
of the United States feel for the Russian people at this moment 
when the German power has been thrust in to interrupt and 
turn back the whole struggle for freedom and substitute the 
wishes of Germany for the purpose of the people of Russia? 

Although the Government of the United States is, unhappily, 
not now in a position to render the direct and effective aid it 
would wish to render, I beg to assure the people of Russia 
through the Congress that it will avail itself of every opportu- 
nity to secure for Russia once more complete sovereignty and 
independence in her own affairs and full restoration to her great 
role in the life of Europe and the modern world. 

The whole heart of the people of the United States is with 
the people of Russia in the attempt to free themselves forever 
from autocratic government and become the masters of their 


own life. 


The message was telegraphed to the American Consul 
at Moscow for delivery to the congress. 

The appeal of the message was warmly received by the 
American press. “It expressed,” says the New York 
Tribune, “ . . . the heart feeling of one free people for 
another.” The New York World 
asks: “ Can history produce a greater 
example of patience shown by one 
nation toward another?” The New York Evening Post 
says: “Certainly President Wilson never showed more 
clearly his trust in moral force.” As to the interpretation 
to be given to the message there is a wide divergence of 
opinion. The New York Times looks upon it as a step 
taken by the President to counteract any feeling that 
might have been aroused in Russia against the Allies. 
The New York Sun thinks that it virtually pledges the 
United States to “ rescue Russian sovereignty from Ger- 
man clutches before ending the world war.” The New 
York Herald says that the message makes it clear that the 


The Press and the 
Message 
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President does not share the view of the Entente Powers 
that the Russian people are incapable of administering 
the affairs of their own country. The New York Tribune 
says that if the words of the message mean anything, 
they mean “ that this government would like to offer mili- 
tary support to Russia.” According to the New York 
<lmerican, “ The President’s message to the Russian So- 
viets is a practical recognition of the Bolsheviki Govern- 
ment.” The more common view among influential papers 
in the American press seems to be that the message is ad- 
dressed not so much to the Bolshevist Government as to 
the Russian people. The Congress of Soviets expressed 
its appreciation of the Presidential message in the follow- 


ing resolution: 


The all-Russian Congress of Soviets expresses its apprecia- 
tion to the American people and, first of all, the laboring and 
exploited classes in the United States for the message sent by 
President Wilson to the Congress of Soviets, in this time when 
the Russian Socialist Soviet Republic is living through most 
difficult trials. 

The Russian Republic uses the occasion of the message from 
President Wilson to express to all peoples who are dying and 
suffering from the horrors of this imperialistic war its warm 
sympathy and firm conviction that the happy time is near when 
the labering masses in all bourgeois countries will throw off 
the capitalist yoke and establish a Socialist state of society, 
which is the only one capable of assuring a permanent and just 


peace as well as the culture and well-being of all who toil. 


Two days after the message of the President to the 
Soviets, German troops entered Odessa. When the Cen- 
tral Powers signed the treaty of peace with the Ukraine 
Rada on February 9 they purposely 
left the southern boundary of the new 
State indefinite. The Ukrainians, or 
Kuthenians, themselves have always claimed the Black 
Sea littoral, whose chief city is Odessa, one of the great 
commercial ports of the world. Nearly a month later, 
March 9, the preliminary peace treaty forced upon Ru- 
mania contained a clause binding Rumania to allow the 
troops through Moldavia and 
Bessarabia to Odessa. A few days later, the German 
press announced that Germany had acquired a direct 
route by way of Russia to Persia and Afghanistan. For 
across the Black Sea, 600 miles southeast of Odessa is 
Trebizond, wrested from the Turks by the Russian 
Caucasus army in the spring of 1916, but recovered from 
the Russians a few weeks ago by the Turks. Trebizond 
is one of the starting points of the great caravan routes 
leading into Persia and through Persia via Teheran, 
Yezd and Irman into Afghanistan, the western bulwark 
of India. Before the war the annual exports of Odessa 
were more than $50,000,000, sixty-five per cent of it 
being grain. Odessa has a population of about half a 
Since the capture of Odessa the Germans have 
occupied Nikolayev. 

On March 14, the day after the Germans entered 
Odessa, the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, meeting at 
Moscow, by a vote of 453 to 30, decided to ratify the 


Germany and 
Russia 


transport of German 


million. 
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Brest-Litovsk treaty with the Central Powers. In view 
of the repeated violations by both the Germans and the 
Russians of the line of demarcation fixed for the Pskov 
front, the Germans demanded the establishment of a new 
line ten versts east of the present Russian position. Ger- 
many claimed that the change was necessary to strengthen 
her strategic position. The Caucasus Government issued 
a statement in which it refused to indorse the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty, which cedes Kars, Batoum and Ardahan 
to Turkey, and declared that peace with Turkey can only 
be signed by the Caucasus Government, which has sent 
its own delegation to Trebizond to discuss its terms. The 
opening of peace negotiations at Kiev between Russia 
and the Ukraine was reported in a Vienna dispatch to 
the Vossische Zeitung at Berlin. According to the dis- 
patch, the Ukrainian Rada will soon meet to ratify the 
peace treaty with the Central Powers. 

So far no very definite action has been taken by Japan 
with regard to the occupation of Siberia. <A strong con- 
servative element in Japan, led by such men as Baron 
Shibusawa, President of the Ameri- 
can-Japanese Association, and Yukio 
Ozaki, leader of the Constitutionalist 
party, advocates extreme caution. Other supporters of 
the Japanese Administration point out that the hour of 
action has not struck. They say that first it is necessary 
for Russia and the rest of the world to understand that 
Japan is engaged in no chauvinistic or selfish adventure 
and desires nothing more than to safeguard the East, as- 
sist the Allies, and, if possible, save Russia from German 
domination, which, according to them, means the mailed 
fist in the Far East. The Chinese attitude is one of the 
most serious features. It is recognized that this is China’s 
great opportunity, and Japan is urging the leaders in the 
north and in the south to settle their differences, form a 
capable national government at Peking and join Japan 
and the Allies in guarding the frontiers and helping 
Russia. 


Russia and 
Japan 


Ireland.—On March 13 a striking example of Amer- 
ica’s interest in Ireland was furnished by the Legislative 
Committee on Federal Resolutions of the Massachusetts 
General Assembly, which voted unan- 
imously to report favorably a resolu- 
tion calling upon Congress to “pass 
such measures as may be necessary to provide that the 
right of Ireland to be a free and independent country 
shall be consideted at any peace conference which may 
be held at the termination of the present war.” A few 
days after Mrs. Sheehy-Skeffington, acting in the name of 
Sinn Fein and Irish-American organizations with a 
membership of 750,000, filed with Representative Flood, 
chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
an open letter asking that a date be set for a public hear- 
ing on the numerous resolutions now pending in Congress 
on the Irish question. The document read in part as 
follows: 


America and 
Ireland 








At least eight members of the House of Representatives have 
introduced resolutions on Ireland’s claims at the peace confer- 
ence. Almost every issue of the Congressional Record contains 
memorials and petitions from Americans of Irish descent urging 
Congress to take up the consideration of the Irish question at 
this time. As representatives of loyal and patriotic organiza- 
tions of Irish-Americans, deeply interested in the achievement 
of a final, just and peaceable settlement of the Irish question, 
we respectfully request the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
to set a date for a public hearing for 

(a) Those Representatives whose resolutions on the Irish 
question have been referred to your committee for consideration, 
and for 

(b) The Representatives of responsible and patriotic organiza- 
tions of Americans who have filed petitions with the Speaker 
of the House and with your committee on behalf of those reso- 
tions. 

Great Britain, as the President has frequently reminded us, 
is not our ally but merely our co-belligerent. As he has shown 
in his position on the proposed invasion of Siberia by Japan, 
our attitude toward our co-belligerents is to be defined not by a 
supine regard for their selfish interests but by eternal principles 
of right and wrong. Upon those principles Ireland’s case is 
based. Among the “voices of humanity” which are “in the 
air” surely none is more poignant and persistent than the voice 
of that unhappy island whose fifteen million exiles are among the 
most devoted sons and daughters of this Republic. On their 
behalf we respectfully ask an early opportunity to be heard. 


Among the resolutions pending are those introduced by 
representatives McCormick, Gallagher and Mason of 
Illinois, McLaughlin and Morin of Pennsylvania, Ken- 
nedy of Rhode Island, Cary of Wisconsin and Rankin of 
Montana. 

On March 16, John Dillon, Mr. Redmond’s successor 
as leader of the Nationalists, declared that his first task 
would be to tell England before the world that her states- 
men must cease to talk of a league of 
nations and give up their pretence of 
carrying on this war in defense of 
small nations, unless she first put her own house in order 
and set free a nation that had for 700 years groaned 
under her misgovernment. The new leader of the Na- 
tionalists has written an open letter to Mr. de Valera in 
which he praises the latter’s patriotism and expresses a 
desire that the Sinn Feiners unite with the Nationalists. 
He advocates : 


Mr. Dillon’s 
Program 


(1) Irish unity, an alliance between the Sinn Fein forces, the 
Ulsterites, and the Nationalists for their common purpose, the 
welfare of Ireland. (2) The self-government of Ireland within 
the British Empire. (3) The endeavor by constitutional means 
to achieve a settlement of the Irish question before the end 
of the war. (4) In the event of failure to obtain such a settle- 
ment, the presentation of Ireland’s case to the peace conference. 
(5) The enlisting of American sympathy in behalf of Ireland. 


A brilliant writer in the New York Evening Post for 
March 16 declares that Mr. Dillon’s tribute to De Valera 
marks the end of official tolerance by the Nationalists of 
that species of propaganda which labels as Judas Iscariots 
all Sinn Fein Irishmen. Proceeding, the author points 
out that the new leaders’ “ essential policy is so to lead 
the Irish people that they will give neither excuse nor 
provocation for military intervention.” 
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Italy—Two dispatches sent from Rome by the As- 
sociated Press call attention to certain alleged scandals 
which have taken place in the Italian War Mission. Ac- 
cording to the dispatch of March 3: 

In a speech on March 2, Senator Mar- 

coni urged the Italian Government to 
adopt energetic measures concerning reported irregularities in 
purchases made in the United States by the Italian Mission. 
The second dispatch has to do with the reports which 
have been current for several months that pressure was 
being brought on Marconi to succeed Count Macchi di 
Cellere as Ambassador and High Commissioner to the 
United States. Apparently he is reluctant to take the 
post for reasons which he does not disguise. 

Senator Guglielmo Marconi has not yet decided whether he 
will accept the leadership of the Italian Mission to the United 
States. The Senator says he is not willing to shoulder certain 
financial scandals which have arisen. 

The members of the Italian War Commission are con- 
siderably exercised over these statements. 

Belated news is now throwing more light on the fa- 
mous Article XV. of the secret treaty between England, 
France, Italy and Russia. The text of the article as pub- 
lished by the /svestia, a Russian 
newspaper, is as follows: 


The Italian W ar 
Mission 


Article XV 


France, Great Britain and Russia bind themselves to support 
Italy in not allowing representatives of the Holy See to under- 
take diplomatic action relating to the conclusion of peace or to 
the settlement of questions connected with the war. 

When the article was published last December in Rus- 
sia by the Bolsheviki, and later made its appearance in 
the press of England and the United States, Italian cen- 
sorship refused to allow it to be printed in Italian news- 
papers. Lord Cecil’s admission in the House of Com- 
mons that the article in question existed and his inter- 
pretation of it in the sense that the Pope was to be ex- 
cluded because peace conditions should be discussed only 
by belligerents was also suppressed in the Italian press. 
When Baron Sonnino was questioned: about the matter in 
the Italian Parliament he is reported to have made the 
following statement: 

No secret clause exists in the agreements between Italy and 
the Allies affirming that France, England and Russia would 
support Italy’s opposition against any step on the part of the 
diplomatic representatives of the Holy See relating to the con- 
clusion of peace or to the solution of questions connected with 
the war. 

On February 13 M. Bevione read the convention, as 
published by the Bolsheviki, in the Italian Chamber, and 
Baron Sonnino took occasion to give the following ex- 
planation of his denial: 

I cannot by reason of the secret agreement with our Allies, 
restore the text, no matter how it may have been changed. 
If in the case of Article XV, published by the Bolsheviki, I 
made great haste to oppose an immediate denial to a false ver- 
sion of it, my reason for doing so was, that such a version 
might wound the feelings of a considerable portion of the 
nation in its devotion and respect for the Holy See, a group 
which has performed and is performing in a noble way its duty 
to the country; and because the version of the Bolsheviki 
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tended to create the belief that there was some connection 
between the attitude taken by the Powers of the Entente on 
the occasion of the last Papal peace note and the agreement 
of London. In the publication of Article XV by the 
Isvestia the purpose is clear: to provoke distrust and hostility 
towards the Government in connection with the note of the 
Pope. The Allied Powers came to the common decision, spon- 
taneously and not by reason of any bond arising from previous 
agreements or in virtue of any statement on our part, that it 
was inopportune to make any answer to the Pope’s note after 
President Wilson had published his reply. 

Bound as I am by the agreement, I do not consider myself 
authorized to add even a word, apart from the repudiation I 
make of a falsification executed with a manifest purpose. I do 


not intend in any way to prejudice the right of the Italian 


Government to take its own stand on the admission or non- 
admission of representatives either of the Holy See or of non- 
belligerent States to the eventual general conference which 
shall in any way treat of the conclusion of peace. 

Taking up Baron Sonnino’s explanations, and espe- 
cially his statement that the Italian Government reserved 
to itself the right to declare its attitude on the admission 
or non-admission of the Holy See or non-belligerent 
States to the eventual peace conference, the Osservatore 
Romano remarked in an authorized article published 
February 18 that it was in entire accord with the Italian 
Government in the matter of his right, but that this did 
not remove the insult done to the Holy See: 

Let us avoid all equivocation. No one denies this right to 
the Italian Government; and if Article XV had concerned all 
the non-belligerent States, as the Honorable Sonnino says, and 
not the Holy See only, no one would have a word to say. It is 
not the affirmation of this general right but its restriction to 
the Holy See which constitutes an injury and gives offense. 

The Osservatore Romano had already declared on Feb- 
ruary 16 that the explanations given by Lord Cecil had 
softened but not removed the injury to the Holy See: 

If the article in question had determined that no non-belliger- 
ent State should be admitted to the peace conference without 
the consent of the four Powers which signed the convention, 
there would be nothing to say; but the exclusion of the Holy 
See alone, which was to be left to the decision of the Italian 
Government, is offensive, and it is against this that we protest. 

In its issue of March 17, the New York Sun published 
an article sent from Rome, bearing the date of February 
2%, in which the present misunderstanding between the 
Vatican and the Italian Government concerning the exclu- 
sion of the Holy See from any participation in the settle- 
ment of the terms of peace is attributed partly to Austro- 
German efforts to create some such complication. The 
writer claims that even before the secret treaty was signed 
on April 26, 1915, the news concerning the article ex- 
cluding the Pope had leaked out, and that the Vatican 
was made aware, probably by information conveyed by 
Germany or Austria, not only of the existence of the 
article in question but also of the text of the entire treaty. 
Germany and Austria, he says, at once started an active 
propaganda, both in Italy and neutral countries, for the 
inclusion of the Pope in the peace conference. The 
“Roman Question” or the restoration of the temporal 
power to the Pope, according to the same writer, was also 
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launched by Austria and Germany, with a view of pre- | 
venting Italy’s participation in the war. The Pope, how- 
ever, he declares, repeatedly disavowed any intention of 
renewing the claim of temporal power. 


’ Japan.—According to the New York Evening Post's 
special “ Japan Number ” issued on March 16 Japan’s for- 
eign commerce during the year 1917 surpassed all that 
Empire’s previous records. The value 
of her exports was $799,000,000 and 
her imports for the first time in Jap- 
an’s history passed the $500,000,000 mark. These figures 
indicate a gain in exports of 42 per cent and in imports of 
37 per cent over the year 1916, her exports exceeding 
her imports by $291,000,000. This remarkable increase 
in commercial prosperity is chiefly due to the fact that 
Japan has secured a great deal of Germany’s and Eng- 
land’s former trade with the United States and the 
Orient; and to the export of war munitions te Japan’s 
European allies, particularly Russia. Moreover Japan 
has lent to her allies $650,000,000, the British Govern- 
ment taking $140,000,000. The following figures illus- 
trate Japan’s expansion as a commercial nation: 


Great Commercial 
Prosperity 


Exports from Japan. Imports into Japan. 


Year. Yen ($0.4985). = Year. Yen ($0.4985). 
SDKi an cowsanens Semone = BBB... see 31,191,246 
__ Se ree i ea 62,927,268 
ne ee pe errr 255,816,645 
Sa saxesasune a ee 729,431,644 
Oa cdansavotaons hoy ee eer ee 756,427,910 


It is worthy of note that the total Japanese population 
of continental United States on June 30, 1916, was 94,370, 
the consular districts of Seattle, Portland, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles containing all but 5,176 of the sum-total 
of the Japanese in this country. 


Russia.—March 12, the first anniversary of the Rus- 
sian revolution, marked the transfer of the country’s 
capital from Petrograd to Moscow, and was celebrated 
as a national holiday. The exodus 
from Petrograd before the advancing 
Germans seems to have begun early in 
the month, when trains overcrowded with soijdiers and 
civilians left the capital for the south and east. Those 
who could find no room on the trains fled on sledges or on 
foot for the depths of Russia. The evacuation of the 
city took place without noise or disorder, provisions 
enough being found to feed the population. On March 
12 Premier Lenine and practically all of the govern- 
mental commissaries arrived at Moscow and officially 
opened the various ministries: Many of the buildings in 
the ancient Kremlin, the leading hotels, etc., were re- 
quisitioned for the housing of the various officials. On 
March 16 the All-Russian Congress of Soviets adjourned 
after approving of the removal of the capital to Moscow. 
Petrograd meanwhile is governed by the newly-created 
Petrograd Labor Commune, with Trotzky as its chair- 
man. 


Moscow Made the 
Capital 
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The Priest in the Trenches 


J. Harpinc Fisuer, S.J. 


HOSE who have had the pleasure of reading such 

books as “IJmpressions de Guerre de Prétres 

Soldats,” first published by Léonce de Grand- 
maison, S.J., in the Etudes, and later collected in two 
volumes under the same title, “ Le Prétre sur le Champ 
de Bataille,’ by Joseph-Papin Archambault, S.J., and 
other similar studies of the heroic part taken by the fight- 
ing French priests have doubtless felt a thrill of satisfac- 
tion and admiration at the lessons of patriotism and cour- 
age given by these calumniated and persecuted victims 
of anti-clericalism. A conservative estimate has put it on 
record that out of the 30,000 priests called to service in 
the French armies more than 3,000 have been killed, an 
extremely large proportion in itself, but the more remark- 
able from the fact that many of the enlisted priests, being 
too old or ill for service on the fighting line have not 
come within the range of fire at all. Out of the 750 
French members of the Society of Jesus fighting for 
France more than fifteen per cent have lost their lives, 
and of those still alive ninety-three per cent have been 
decorated. It is the same with the other religious and 
the secular clergy. These facts should be remembered 
for future refutation of stock calumnies concerning the 
constantly exploited double allegiance of Catholics. 

In every phase of military service the French priests 
have signalized themselves: as chaplains, as officers, as 
privates, in the air, at the guns, in the trenches, as 
stretcher-bearers, and attendants in hospitals. Incapaci- 
tated by wounds for further service in one branch of 
the army they have passed to another, so indomitable 
has been their passion of self-sacrifice for the welfare 
and honor of their country. Speaking of an article in 
a recent number of Etudes, called “ L Idée de Patrie,” 
the editor makes the following comment: 

The Etudes has already published, in its issue of December 
20, 1915, an excellent article under the same title, written anony- 
ously by Lieutenant J. Rullier, who was at that time convalescing 
from two severe wounds received in the war. Father Rullier 
found himself debarred from further service in the artillery; 
accordingly he entered the flying corps, and it was as a lieutenant 
in the aviation department that he met his glorious death for 
France on March 23, 1917. 

It is notes like the above that sadden but glorify the 
pages of the literature of the war. 

The priests have fallen in greater proportion to their 
numbers, perhaps, than any other class in France, and 
the reason is not far to seek. They have been eager to 
take on themselves the posts and the work most fraught 
with danger. A little incident told without embellish- 
ment by Pére Antonin Eymieu, S.J., in his brochure, 
“ En Face de la Douleur,” is an apt and forceful illustra- 
tion: “ The captain said: ‘ Eight men are needed for a 


very perilous mission.’ Eight men stepped out of the 


ranks. ‘All priests!’ was the comment of their com- 
rades.” The spirit of self-sacrifice, of never counting the 
cost of duty, long since a habit, the desire to make repara- 
tion for the sins of their country, and a love of France 
not dampened but rather intensified by expatriation and 
persecution, nerved their priestly hearts, where others 
blanched with fear. So it has been with the clergy as a 
whole. The record of their deeds of valor is written in 
gold. 

No one will deny that the example of their heroism, 
devotedness and purity of life has made them a spectacle 
to angels and to men. Their military service was a thing 
that should never have been forced on them, and yet God 
has known how to draw good out of evil. Through the 
merciful workings of Divine Providence they haye exer- 
cised a powerful influence on their countrymen by the 
very fact that they left smoking guns to offer the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, and laid aside dripping bayonets to lift 
their hand in absolution. It was their soldier-garb and 
their soldier-deeds which first disarmed suspicion and 
gave the lie to calumny, and enabled them to win their 
way to soldier-hearts. 

Anticlerical hatred, which expressed itself so bitterly 
in the law of 1889 and was completed in the law of 1905, 
and which trusted to prevent or at least to spoil vocations 
to the priesthood by drafting ecclesiastics into the army, 
has proved, as a writer in the Civi/ta Catolica remarks, a 
veritable vendetta. Contrary to sectarian expectations, 
religious oppression has diminished neither the number 
nor the zeal of the priests ; rather it has filled the ranks of 
the French army with unsuspected chaplains, who have 
been recognized, officially and otherwise, as the highest 
type of military valor and patriotism. Thus it has come 
to pass that the very means chosen by the French Govern- 
ment to wreck Christianity in the land which at heart is 
so thoroughly Catholic, has become one of the most 
potent instruments for that country’s religious resurrec- 
tion. This fact is testified to by a military chaplain 
quoted in the Dublin Review for October, 1915: 

How Providence loves to baffle all human calculations! The 
politicians never guessed that by the law of the curés sac au dos 
they were going to give to the ministry of the priests a new 
field of action and means hitherto unknown by which they might 
reach men’s souls. And yet it is this which has happened; and 
the religious life now manifest in the French army is one of 
our firmest reasons for hoping that God will give us the victory 
and bring back the whole of France once more to the Christian 
traditions of its Catholic past. 

The French priests are everywhere, and as a conse- 
quence incidents like the following, taken from the Dub- 
lin Review, and told by the Abbé B., a sergeant in an Al- 
pine regiment, often take place: 


We have just spent five days in the trenches. Well, the first 
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evening my men said to me: “ Listen, you who are a curé, or 
nearly so, you must say the prayers for us.” You may imagine 
with what joy I consented. So every evening I said the prayers 
aloud and everybody answered. 

Another incident, related in the same number of the 
Dublin Review, gives an example of a still more sac- 
erdotal form of ministry: 

The regiment [the 29th infantry] was in the trenches and 
under heavy fire. Suddenly a priest from the Basque country, 
a corporal, leaped up on the bank, exposed to all the enemy’s fire. 
lhey cried to him to come down, but he commanded silence with 
a gesture. “Many of you,” he said, “will never come back. 
I am going to give you absolution.” He knelt down, his whole 
body exposed to the enemy. Every head in the whole trench 
was uncovered. With a voice that trembled a little, he said the 
Confiteor. A bullet whistled by his ear, he faltered a little, but 
soon recovered himself, and finished steadily. Then he gave the 
absolution, and added: “For your penance you will say with 
me three Our Fathers.” Calmly and with joined hands, he went 
through the prayers, still kneeling there, while the others re- 
peated them with him. Then he dropped back into the trench, 
quickly enough this time, and the danger once over, began to 
laugh. Among his hearers there were several who felt more 
inclined to cry. 


Such incidents could be multiplied indefinitely. One 
of the remarkable things about them is the ease with 
which the soldier assumes the dignity of his priest- 
hood and uses his God-given authority to preach and re- 
buke, even his superior officers, and the reverence which 
is shown him in the exercise of his priestly functions. 
Once these are over he lapses back into a trusted and 
popular comrade-in-arms. Such a state of affairs, im- 
possible under normal conditions and brought to pass 
by the iniquitous law which forces priests into the 
trenches and puts rifles into their anointed hands, is hav- 
ing a large share in the moral and religious regenera- 
tion of France. 

But when all this is said and recognized, and due allow- 
ance made for the undoubted fact, it still remains true 
that the fighting priest is an anomaly in the Church. The 
shedding of human blood is utterly alien to the sacerdotal 
character; it has never been permitted to priests, except 
in the case of justifiable self-defense or as an act of mili- 
tary duty, in a just war, when the law of the land requires 
of the priests service in the army. As is clear from the 
century-old discipline of the Church, the instruments of 
war have no rightful place in the hands of those destined 
or ordained to the ministry of souls. The priest’s mis- 
sion, like Christ’s, is to lay down his own life for his flock, 
not to take the lives of others. 

Nor is this a matter of mere fitness or sentiment; it is 
accurately provided for in the legislation of the Church. 
All those who have killed or mutilated another or have 
mutilated or attempted to kill themselves incur irregu- 
larity, which means that they are permanently debarred, 
unless the Church lifts the irregularity, from the recep- 
tion of Holy Orders; from promotion to higher Orders; 
that is, from the priesthood if they be deacons, and from 
the episcopate if they be priests; and from the exercise 
_ of the functions conferred on them in ordination. This 
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irregularity the new Code of Canon Law has been careful 
to retain, for we read in Canon 985 that irregularity is 
incurred by all those “ who have committed voluntary 
homicide have mutilated themselves or others, 
or have attempted to take their own lives.” 

At first sight it would appear that the French priests, 
who are taking part in actual fighting, fall under this 
canon. A moment’s reflection, however, shows that such 
actions of theirs as result in the taking of human life are 
not wholly voluntary; on the contrary, they are done 
under compulsion. The matter is clear from the estab- 
lished practice and teaching of the Church; but it has 
been made doubly clear by a recent decision of the Sacred 
Penitentiary, one of the three tribunals, which together 
with the Sacred Congregations, make up the Curia. 

Knowing the mind of the Church, but desirous to set 
at rest the anxieties of many priests subject to military 
service in his diocese, the Bishop of Verdun asked some 
years ago for an explicit answer to the question whether 
the priests, forced by the French law to take part in 
actual warfare, incurred irregularity. In a decree, ap- 
proved by Pope Pius X and dated May 18, 1912, the 
Sacred Penitentiary referred the Bishop to the teaching 
of approved authors; and Father J. B. Ferreres, S. J., 
the noted Spanish canonist, commenting on this answer 
in the Razén y Fe for the same year, gives it as his opin- 
ion that, according to the teaching of approved authors, 
the French priests did not incur the irregularity. The 
Sacred Penitentiary, however, to set all doubts at rest, 
was not content with referring to the teaching of ap- 
proved authors, but went on to say that, should it happen 
that the priests did actually incur irregularity, they had, 
notwithstanding, the permission of the Holy See to re- 
ceive and administer the Sacraments. The decision is a 
new evidence of the reasonableness of the Church; but 
the point to be insisted on is the fact that, although the 
Church tolerates, under certain conditions, active par- 
ticipation in war on the part of her priests, she regards 
such participation as wholly at variance with the sac- 
erdotal character. 

That priests should be on the firing line as combatants 
is universally regretted; and even those French writers 
who do homage to the excellent apostolic work done by 
priests in the field, for example, A. Michel in the Revue 
Pratique d’ Apologétique, for November, 1916, neverthe- 
less maintain that the same priests, except in certain 
extraordinary cases, could have done splendid work, and 
more work with greater effectiveness, had they retained 
their soutanes as regular chaplains and been free to devote 
all their energies to their sacred.calling, instead of being 
obliged to snatch odd moments and chance opportunities 
for its exercise. How true this is appears from the 
single example of Cardinal Mercier, who has done more 
for the cause of Belgium and the Allies than either he or 
countless others could have accomplished had they been 
forced to apply their efforts to the actual military de- 
fense of their country. 
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and Labor 


JoserpH Husstern, S.J. 


EFORE the advent of the Church the duty of the 
B State towards labor was almost entirely ignored. 
Even among the Jews the conditions of labor 
were far from ideal, although the hardships of the bought 
or hired servant were greatly reduced by the Divinely- 
given legislation. Religion has ever been the main defense 
of the workingman. Paganism in its most complete ma- 
terial development despised labor under every form. The 
history of labor in the ancient pagan world is mainly the 
history of slavery, and slaves were the merest chattel in 
the eyes of the pagan State. According to the wording 
of the Roman law, they were to be regarded: “ Pro 
nullis, pro mortuis, pro quadrupedibus ”’ ; “ As nothing, as 
dead things, as four-footed beasts.” That, in brief, was 
their legal status. They could not even contract a mar- 
riage which the law would recognize. 

The same conditions returned when Christianity was 
swept away by the barbarian hordes before the new dawn 
of the Ages of Faith. The slave was the master’s prop- 
erty. Even with returning civilization his testimony 
could not be received in court except under torture. Such 
were the rights of labor in the eyes of the State, except 
where Christianity had been able to bring relief. After 
the lapse of centuries, the Church succeeded in impressing 
upon the public administration a new concept of the rights 
and dignity of the laborer, which the State was bound to 
safeguard under the Christian dispensation. By her doc- 
trine of brotherly love and the example of the God-man, 
she brought about the abolition of slavery and gradually 
ameliorated the lot of the serf, until the day of his com- 
plete emancipation dawned. But long before that period 
she had been active in inspiring and directing social legis- 
lation in favor of the workingman. 

The laborer, as viewed by the Church, is an integral 
part of the living organism of society. He has therefore 
social rights that must be protected and defended by the 
State. Numerically, he represents by far the greatest 
element within the commonwealth. Industrially, the 
prosperity of the entire community is inseparably con- 
nected with his daily toil. “ It may be truly said that it is 
only by the labor of the workingman that States grow 
rich,” wrote Pope Leo XIII. Hence the public adminis- 
tration is under an obligation, not merely of charity, but 
of strict justice, to provide for the welfare of its laboring 
classes, and it is the duty of every government to see that 
“They who contribute so largely to the advantage of the 
community may share in the benefits they create.” (” The 
Condition of Labor.” ) 

But the obligation of the State is based upon even 
higher considerations. Transcending the purely material 
order, this duty of safeguarding all the just interests of 
the working population is founded upon the end of so- 


"a 
ciety itself, which, in the words of the Holy Father, is 


“to make men better.”” Economic conditions, as we need 
hardly repeat here, can exercise the most vital and far- 
reaching influence upon the moral and religious life of the 
people. 

“In all well-constituted States,” says the great Pope 
of the workingmen, “ it is a matter of no slight impor- 
tance to provide those bodily and external commodities 
the use of which is necessary to virtuous action.” It is 
possible, indeed, for men to save their souls under the 
most distressing economic conditions, but in general such 
circumstances will constitute a serious obstacle to moral- 
ity and religion. Hence their removal is practically 
“necessary ” if virtue is to thrive in any community. So 
the duty of the State to protect the rights of the work- 
ing classes and to provide for their material well-being 
is lifted into the higher sphere of true, noble and virtuous 
living. 

From this, as an important corollary, follow the right 
and the duty of the Church to insist that the State shall 
faithfully discharge its duties towards the laboring man 
and the poor. Catholics may not be indifferent to the 
social question, nor may priests and bishops ignore it. 
The Supreme Pontiffs have here set the noble example 
which all are to imitate according to their ability. From 
whatever aspect or angle we may view the social 
question, it will always remain a religious as well as an 
economic, political, and legislative problem. Such it was 
in the days of Isaias, when he exhorted the Jews: “ Learn 
to do well: seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
for the fatherless, defend the widow.” Such it is today. 
It is through the State, as a last resort, that we seek judg- 
ment, bring relief to the oppressed and secure justice for 
the fatherless and the widow, as witness the Workmen’s 
Compensation act and the Mothers’ Pension law. 

No defense can be offered for the post-Reformation 
principle of laissez faire, or non-interference on the part 
of the State. Under this policy collective bargaining was 
forbidden to the laborer and only the fulfilment of con- 
tracts was safeguarded by the public authorities. It was 
the theory under which the demoralizing form of uncon- 
trolled capitalism came into existence and grew into a 
menace to civilization. Yet it was universally upheld by 
the Protestant economic schools of the day and accepted 
as a practical working principle of the new Protestant 
statecraft. The inevitable reaction against it gave birth to 
anarchism, Socialism and all the various forms of modern 
radicalism. The principle of individual bargaining, based 
upon it, was the economic source of an endless train of 
evils, as the principle of the individual interpretation of 
the Bible had been their religious origin. 

The laissez-faire policy could obviously have no other 
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effect than the destruction of the economically weaker 
party and his complete oppression, without any hope of 
redress or assistance from the State. To imagine that the 
rights of capital and of labor would balance themselves, 
without any superior control, was no less palpable a de- 
ception than to fancy that man’s nature could develop 
most perfectly by granting full license to all its senses and 
faculties. Yet this logical transference of the principle of 
laissez faire, from the economic to the moral order, has 
actually been made in our modern plays and novels, and 
in the philosophical and educational literature of the day. 


When the need of State interference in economic life 
was finally admitted, the fatal superstition still lingered 
on that the first object to be safeguarded at all hazards 
by the State was the industrial prosperity of the country, 
meaning the interests of large fortunes, rather than the 
economic welfare of the masses. Catholic State action 
in favor of the people is even today confused with Social- 
ism, to the great gain of the latter, whose borrowed 
plumage hides its real nature. Socialism is not identical 
with a reasonable State protection, but with State tyr- 
anny and State absolutism. Whatever popularity Social- 
ism may possess is entirely attributable to its camouflage 
Catholicism. 

The principle of State interference can thus be briefly 
summarized: The State is called upon to act wherever 
the general welfare of the community or the just interest 
of any particular class is imperiled. State interference is 
a last resort, to be invoked when private means are inade- 
quate, Under every form of society such action will at 
times be necessary to secure the rights of the weaker 
party. But the principle of turning over all power and 
initiative to the State is a fatal delusion upon which So- 
cialism is founded. It finds no authorization in Catholic 
teaching. We shall briefly indicate here four aspects 
under which the welfare of the laborer may be guarded 
by intelligent legislation. It should be noted that we are 
concerned here merely with the rights and not with the 
obligations of labor, which must similarly be enforced 
by the State where the public welfare requires it. 

Religiously it is the first duty of the State to secure for 
the laborer his Sunday rest. This implies a cessation of 
work consecrated by religion. The Sunday rest was insti- 
tuted that it might preserve the human dignity of man 
made to the image and likeness of God, enable him freely 
to lift up his thoughts in worship to his Almighty Creator 
and afford him the necessary leisure for the outward 
practices of religion. 

Morally it is the duty of the State to alter conditions 
of labor which threaten to prove detrimental to virtue. 
Thus the employment of children by night and as mes- 
sengers sent into questionable surroundings, the tempta- 
tions to which women are frequently exposed under cer- 
tain conditions, and the various circumstances that lead 
to vice among the laborers in factories and elsewhere, are 
instances which call for prompt and strict legislation 
wherever due provisions are not made by the employers. 
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Physically there arise the problems of sanitation, of 
the prevention of industrial accidents and of all the many 
regulations that can secure for the worker such surround- 
ings and conditions of labor as are consonant with his 
human dignity. “ Women,” as Pope Leo XIII warns us, 
“are not suited for certain occupations; by nature they 
are fitted for home work.” It is the duty of the State to 
prevent their employment in occupations detrimental 
either to their physical or their moral well-being The 
good of society requires this. In the same manner chil- 
dren may not be placed in workshops and factories “ until 
their bodies and minds are sufficiently mature,” nor may 
they be exposed to conditions that “ would blight the 
young promise of a child’s faculties and make any real 
education impossible.” So, too, the hours of labor must 
not be excessive: “ As a general principle, it may be laid 
down, that a workman ought to have leisure and rest in 
proportion to the wear and tear of his strength; for the 
waste of strength must be repaired by the cessation of 
work.” (‘The Condition of Labor.”) We are further- 
more told that it is the duty of the State to remove the 
causes from which labor troubles are bred. 


Socially the State must remember that normally a fam- 
ily depends upon the wages of the workingman. Hence 
it is not only necessary that his wages be adequate to sup- 
port a home in Christian decency, but also that provision 
be made for the possibilities of unemployment, sickness, 
accidents and other circumstances, including death itself, 
which may remove the bread-winner from his daily task 
while the family at home is deprived of his support. 
Hence the many insurance provisions, the workmen’s 
compensation laws, the old-age and the mothers’ pensions, 
and similar enactments. Here again the general principle 
must be laid down that self-help rather than State-help 
should be aimed at in such legislation. Where it can 
equitably be done it is better that insurance laws should 
not be based upon State support. This, however, sup- 
poses an adequate wage, a question which calls for special 
discussion. 

As a final argument and as a summary of all that has 
here been said, we quote the words of Pope Leo XIII: 

If by a strike, or other combination of workmen, there should 
be imminent danger of disturbance of the public peace; or if 
circumstances were such that among the laboring population the 
ties of family life were relaxed; if religion were found to suffer 
through the workmen not having time and opportunity to prac- 
tice it; if in workshops and factories there were danger to 
morals through the mixing of the sexes or from any occasion 
of evil; or if the employers, laid burdens upon the workmen 
which were unjust, or degraded them with conditions that were 
repugnant to their dignity as human beings; finally if health 
were endangered by excessive labor, or by work unsuited to sex 
or age—in these cases there can be no question that, within cer- 
tain limits, it would be right to call in the help and authority of 
the law. (“The Condition of Labor.”) 

The limits referred to here are defined by the extent of 
the evil itself or of the danger that is to be removed. So 
far, and no further, should the State intervene in the 
conditions of labor. 
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Lenten Scenes in an Army Camp 


CHAPLAIN GERALD Treacy, S.J., U. S. A. 


HEY crowded into the K. C. hut, those long lines 
of khaki. A stone’s throw away, at a Y building, 
a moving-picture show was in progress. I do not know 
whether there was an entertainment going on at the 
K. C. hall that night. The crowded lines were after 
something different. They were formed by Catholic sol- 
diers waiting to receive the ashes that marked the begin- 
ning of the great season of penance. It was very much 
the same as Ash Wednesday a year ago, or a thousand 
years ago, with the Faithful lovingly gathering around 
the sanctuary rail and listening to the ‘““ Memento Homo.” 
Only this was a plain wooden building with book-racks 
and paper-files, benches and writing-tables and the Lord 
of All looking down on the scene from His rude rough 
throne in a simple jewelless tabernacle, the best we can 
give Him in an army camp. A very attentive congrega- 
tion it was, too, that listened to the chaplain explain the 
meaning of the ceremony of Ash Wednesday. A mile 
away, at a Y building, the same scene took place, only 
there was no tabernacle to distinguish the building from 
any other amusement hall. Ina K. C. building the fold- 
ing doors are closed at the end of Mass or devotions. 
When the doors are open the Catholic soldier is in church. 
The solemn quiet tells you so, if you do not happen to 
know why several hundred soldiers will become suddenly 
silent at the opening of two folding doors. It is a very 
striking thing to experience on Friday and Sunday even- 
ings when devotions are about to begin. The hush of 
reverence seems like a breath of the supernatural that 
hovers over Catholic worship, whether in the mighty ca- 
thedral or the humble hut in an army camp. 

In the Base Hospital at the extreme end of Camp 
Greene regular Lenten devotions are held. Here the 
audience is not all in khaki. The nurse’s uniform and 
the convalescent’s robe add a touch of color to that earth- 
like uniform that is calculated to render troops in modern 
warfare less visible. Now the Base Hospital has no resi- 
dent chaplain. The regimental and K. C. chaplains visit 
the sick, but no one is officially appointed to look after 
the medical detachment or the nurses’ unit stationed 
there. One of the regimental chaplains, however, seeing 
the need, has been saying Mass and having Lenten devo- 
tions at the Base. The night I was there I recalled Kip- 
ling’s “ Fultah Fisher’s House,” where “ There were men 
from every port, from Mississip’ to Clyde”; a group of 
nurses from California, a medical detachment recruited 
from all over the country and convalescing soldiers that 
hailed from everywhere. The spirit of Lent reached 
them all and the power of the great Catholic Church 
brought them all together for a prayer-period, when the 
day’s labor was done. The congregation at the Base Hos- 
pital deserves more than a passing meed of praise. To 


go to Mass or evening devotions is much harder for a 
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member of a medical detachment or a nurses’ unit than it 
is for a soldier. The soldier’s Sunday and all his even- 
ings are his own, unless he is on guard or “ K. P.” In 
many instances in this camp he is in easier reach of Mass 
or church service than he would be at home. This is not 
so, however, of those who are doing their bit at the Base. 
Living up to Catholic practice means much more of a 
sacrifice than it does for the soldier in his regiment. 
Sunday is not free for the nurse that is on duty, nor is it 
an easy thing to go to Mass or devotions after many hours 
in the ward. The fine thing about the Base Hospital 
congregation is that it has initiative. As soon as it was 
assured of having Catholic services an organ was pur- 
chased and a choir formed. I know of only one regiment 
in camp that has cooperated as well with its chaplain as 
have the members of the Base Hospital congregation. 
That regiment is the old First New Hampshire Infantry, 
now the First Army Headquarters Regiment. 

These soldiers, about 2,300 of whom are Catholics, be- 
gan Lent with a general Communion. Their chaplain 
called on all the camp chaplains to assist in hearing Con- 
fessions. We began at one o’clock in the afternoon and 
were kept going till nightfall. The tents on Officers’ Row 
were used as confessionals and men and officers were 
lined up outside in the mud and rain awaiting their turn. 
It was one line of khaki where rank did not count. At 
the close of the afternoon the captain of Company D, 
whose tent I had been occupying, asked me to go down to 
the end of his company street to hear the Confession of 
one of his men who was confined to quarters on account 
of a slight illness. As we came splashing back through 
the rich red mud of North Carolina and had come along- 
side the company mess-hall, a very pronounced murmur 
was audible. “ Do you know what that is, Father?” Of 
course, I did not. ‘“ The Catholic boys in my company 
assemble in the mess-hall every evening after retreat to 
say the rosary. That is a custom in this company.’’ How 
simple I thought would be the work of the Fosdick Com- 
mission, or any other commission that has the real moral 
welfare of soldiers at heart, if the weapon of prayer was 
theirs to wield as it was wielded in this company of the 
First Army Headquarters Regiment. Every energy is 
used by the different camp agencies to uplift the men and 
make of our army a clean body of troops. Yet it is a 
very common experience with chaplains who are dealing 
with members of every sect to find how few have any 
idea of the need and power of prayer. At the Base Hos- 
pital one day I came across a case that is typical. A 
nurse asked me to talk to a boy who had only a few hours 
to live. Neither the nurse nor the patient was a Catholic. 
“ He has not a relative living, and it will make his dying 
easier if you say a word to him,” was the nurse’s plea. 

The soldier’s story was brief. He had followed the 
religious belief of his mother. When she died he stopped 
going to church, and as far as he could remember had 
never said a prayer from the day he left his village Sun- 
day-school, a lad of twelve. Had he seen a minister of 
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his sect? No, if one came around he would not object to 
But there was no need. “ What can a 
There is something different 
with the Catholic soldier and the priest. I don’t know 
what it is. But they understand each other.” The next 
day when I visited the ward that hospital cot was empty. 

You find a world of contrasts in the ordinary army 
camp today which is a good picture of the manhood of 
young America, men of all shades of religious belief and 
of no belief at all, Catholics both good and poor. The out- 
standing fact in all the camps in or out of the Lenten 
season is that Y halls and K. C. halls are filled at the Sun- 
day Masses, and wherever there is a nearby town with a 
Catholic Church there is always a good sprinkling of 
khaki at the services no matter how many services may 
be held in camp. This in face of the truth that the Cath- 
olic soldier is given no bait to attract him to Sunday 


talking to him. 
minister do for me now? 
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Mass. In two cities nearby the camps where my regi- 
ment has been stationed, I have noted the number and 
variety of inducements held out to the soldier by the 
churches of the different sects. Over the Catholic church 
stands the Cross only, pointing heavenward. And there 
they crowd urder its saving shadow, those men in 
khaki! 

Much has been written in book and magazine articles 
about the effect of the war on religion. The most con- 
trary opinions are expressed. This much is certain about 
the effect of mobilizing large numbers of troops in South- 
ern camps. It is an educational benefit to those com- 
munities, which are for the most part non-Catholic. For 
the large percentage of Catholic soldiers give an object- 
lesson in Catholic patriotism that is worth a hundred 
written arguments. In the present national crisis khaki 
speaks louder than words. 


The Literature of Leisure 


BLANCHE M. KELLy 


E has aged considerably within the year which is 
H the duration of my acquaintance with him, an 

acquaintance grounded on observation only ; his 
eyes are dimmer and he shuffles in his walk. He has also 
grown somewhat shabbier; his nondescript garments are 
a whit more nondescript; he is a degree more slovenly. 
But it is difficult to reach the reading-room of the public 
library earlier than he or to leave it later. No hour dis- 
mays him and he is daunted by no kind of weather. As 
a general thing he pursues a solitary and silent way, but 
occasionally one may hear him address a remark tenta- 
tively facetious and tinctured with culture, to one of the 
attendants, from whose air of supercilious forbearance it 
is plain that he is regarded as a dotard meriting but scant 
consideration. 

Night takes him to who shall say what garret, what 
sordid wretchedness? Who knows on what sorrows he 
sups or amid what cold comforts he lays his head? But 
the longest and the coldest night—save one only—has an 
end, and when the library doors swing open in the morn- 
ing he is on the threshold, and he enters as one coming 
into his own place. He does not come as most folk do, 
with a definite purpose written in a determined air, hav- 
ing on hand a disputed point to be cleared up, a magazine 
article to be written, a subject to be studied. He comes 
to read. He would browse, if that were possible, if the 
library were not so huge and so impersonal. As it is, he 
does not approach the open shelves at all, but waits for 
the good wine he has selected to be sent up to him by the 
cellarer, unhurriedly chooses his seat, and his day has 
begun. 

For he is a bookworm, one of a fast disappearing 


species, and an unusually rare phenomenon in a public 
library. And the literature he chooses is the literature of 
leisure. It is old wine, therefore, wine with the flavor of 
the tun about it and the class which consumes it grows 
as rare as the class which produced it. Now of the con- 
sumers, connoisseurs in their line, this sorry derelict is 
one. Not that he is a tramp, mind you. The day is still 
far off when these doors may be closed to him as the 
doors of another library were closed to Francis Thomp- 
son—as though by some strange irony its winged guard- 
ian were shut from Paradise and the way barred with his 
own shining sword. 

How this bookworm came by his leisure I cannot say, 
whether it be well- or ill-gotten. It may be that his is 
enforced idleness and that the weapon he selected to kill 
time with—“ as if,” as a sage has said, “ we could kill 
time without injuring eternity ”»—has turned to a wand 
of beneficence in his hand. Or it may be of his deliber- 
ate choice that he goes poorly shod and thinly clad, pre- 
ferring the undubious luxury of leisure to the less 
obvious benefits of shoes and coat. It is not the austerity 
of the scholar which impels him; he has not merely post- 
poned possessing until it shall be warranted by achieve- 
ment and recognition, for as I have said, age is coming 
upon him and the day of achievement is past for him, if 
it ever dawned. 

He may, of course, have his immortal hopes; some- 
how I think he has. For he chooses to consort with im- 
mortals, and when he opens his book and yields his soul 
to converse with his peers he is a pleasant sight. He 
reads the poets and the philosophers, he reads Plato his 
“ Dialogues,” and Augustine his “ City of God ”; he reads 

















Herodotus and Mandeville—smiling the while, as who 
should say in the Ettrick Shepherd’s phrase: “ It’s a gey 
leefu’-like story ’”’—he reads Sir Thomas Browne and 
the “Compleat Angler” and Pindar’s “Lives” and 
Lang’s Homer. In the street the newsboys are shouting 
of a terrible engagement in France, but he is looking on 
“the face that sank a thousand ships” and watching a 
battle rage under the walls of Troy. The world roars 
past outside; the city comes and clatters at the windows 
and he does not hear. Closer and more real to him is the 
scent of Helladian violets and the taste of the heather- 
honey on Hymettus-hill. 

Do not judge him too severely nor blame overmuch 
what must seem his criminal inactivity in these days of 
world concern and stir. Not of this world is he a citizen. 
He is not of those who read the newspapers and the best- 
sellers. He does not even belong to the category known 
as the reading public. Indeed it is part of his tragedy 
that his only library is a public library. For he is one of 
that small group of which Thomas 4 Kempis confessed 
himself to be another, who love “ little books in little 
nooks,” little in the sense in which Crashaw wrote, “ Lo 
here a little volume but great book.” 

The reading public, on the other hand, is driven by a 
goading sense of duty from problem-novel to problem- 
play, from war-book to war-book, always with an increas- 
ing sense of the futility of attempting to “ keep up.” And 
those who write these books go scurrying about the world 
in motor-cars or railway-trains, pounding out their works 
between train-connections or while waiting for change. 
How many, even of those whose energies never take 
them past a doorstep on which the wolf crouches, would 
welcome as Grissing did release from the literary grind 
and the large leisure that came to his scarred soul, too 
late to heal it of all its bitterness, but not too late to give 
the world one of the late fruits of leisure. For who pro- 
duces nowadays the literature of leisure? What cata- 
logues contain beckoning titles about a man’s armchair 
or his fireside or his study window? Who gives us the 
thoughts of his idleness? Who buttonholes us with his 
first paragraph and decants for us a mellow wine, a wine 
that needs no bush, a wine that is not to be gulped, but 
sipped and tasted and rolled on the tongue? Who holds 
us in our seats with the witchery of his table-talk and 
persuades us that the night is young and it is over-early 
for good friends to part? And when finally, after am- 
brosian hours, we tear ourselves away, who lingers pleas- 
antly in our memory as one in whose company “ We have 
heard the chimes at midnight ” ? 

No, there is a certain breathlessness even about Mr. 
Chesterton’s very brilliancy. Men write in a hurry for a 
hastening multitude who want to read as they run and 
object to having their course impeded and made a kind 
of obstacle-race by citation and allusion and unwonted 
word, even though it be the inevitable one. They are 
swift of foot as Atalanta, but they will not pause for all 
the golden apples in the world. 
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It sometimes seems as though those simple folk were 
not wholly wrong who attributed the first multiplication 
of books to the power of Beelzebub. And yet we know 
that it was in the spirit of heavenly achievement that 
Guttenburg contrived his invention and William Caxton 
“emprised to print.” The die-cutters who wrought the 
old black-letter type worked with as meticulous a care 
as the monastic scriveners who adorned their script with 
gold and cramoisie, and they who wrote the books that 
were so lovingly perpetuated did so in a like spirit of con- 
secration, as witness the conclusion of Thomas Malory, 
Knight: “I pray you all, gentlemen and gentlewomen 
that readeth this book of Arthur and his Knights from 
the beginning to the ending, pray for me while I am on 
live, that God send me good deliverance, and when I 
am dead I pray you all pray for my soul.” These are 
the words of a man to whom the writing of his book was 
as knightly a deed as might be undertaken by prince or - 
paladin and who from the grave’s brink could look back 
upon it, without self-conceit or complacency and yet with 
the serene assurance that for a life’s work this were 
enough and so take it with him to the judgment. For a 
book is not merely a matter of signature and covers; 
these are its body. But books that:live have souls; into 
an immortal book its maker has infused a spark of his 
own immortal element. It is made to the image and like- 
ness of his spiritual part as his soul in turn is made to 
the image of his Creator and so in some sense is a reflec- 
tion of Divinity. How then is the making of a book a 
task to be done hastily, to supply a demand as a man 
raises vegetables for the market, or to provide for the 
needs of the body or to catch the post? 

And if so much sacred deliberation go into the mak- 
ing of a book surely the reading of it demands the tribute 
of reverence. So, at least, thought St. Benedict when he 
provided for the duties of the weekly reader. “ After 
Mass and Communion,” is his counsel, “ let him ask all 
to pray for him, that God may keep him from the spirit 
of pride. And so, having received the blessing, 
let him enter upon his reading.” Libraries, of course, are 
all very well in their way, even public libraries. But no 
man ever wrote a book in order that it might be preserved 
in a library. Not thus do books live, and that is why it 
is sometimes hard to recognize in a book-collector a book- 
lover. Let our books be well cared for, by all means, 
and decently and variously bound—and not with orphan- 
like uniformity—but not so daintily that they may not be 
read and read often. For spirit must hold converse with 
spirit and unless the soul of a book’meet the soul of a 
man it were better that it should perish utterly. It were 
better that its leaves should be torn out and scattered 
to the four winds and so the predestinate word meet the 
foredestined eye rather than that the book should be 
preserved inviolate forever. That is why I would crave 
your patience for my bookworm, for this old man who 
continues to see visions although the young men have 
ceased to dream dreams. 















Irish Not Catholic 


THoMAS F. MEEHAN 


HEN in the course of human events it becomes necessary, 

especially on Washington’s Birthday and March 17, for a 
large number of distinguished orators and popular writers to 
point with pride to the record which their Catholic brethren have 
made in the annals of this Republic, few can resist thé temptation 
to become enthusiastic over the “ Friendly Sons of St. Patrick,” 
originally of Philadelphia. In spite of the fact that this was 
neither a society of Catholics nor a Catholic society, piety and 
patriotism are blended in an iridescent dream or rather a his- 
torical nightmare. 

Soon after 1720 there was a numerous influx of immigrants 
from Ireland to Pennsylvania. This continued into the nine- 
teenth century, but it was mainly from the northern counties. 
These people were largely non-Catholics and they were proud to 
be Irish without prefixes or suffixes. It was only when several 
generations later the Catholic Irish from the south and west 
began to come over in thousands that narrow bigots invented 
the term “ Scotch-Irish” to cover the difference in faith between 
ihe two. As Campbell, in his “ History of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick,” says: ‘“ The St. Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia 
was organized twenty-two years before the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick, and yet the ‘ Scotch-Irish’ members of the latter 
society organized a distinctively /rish organization to keep alive 
the memories of old Ireland.” 

This Society of the Friendly Sons was founded on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, 1771, with twenty-four regular and six honorary 
members. Stephen Moylan was elected president. He had only 
Catholic associates, Thomas Fitzsimmons and George 
Meade, among the thirty founders. At the meeting of the So- 
ciety on December 18, 1781, General Washington was “ unani- 
mously adopted” a member of the organization. When later 
he was formally notified of this fact and presented with “a 
gold medal, the ensign of this fraternal Society,” Washington 
wrote: “I accept with singular pleasure the Ensign of so worthy 
a Fraternity as that of the Sons of St. Patrick in this city—a 
Society distinguished for the firm Adherence of its Members to 
the glorious cause in which we are embarked.” 

We are told in the Society’s official history that the period 
from 1781 to 1790 was the most prosperous in its career, and 
the gatherings at which Washington was present are often ad- 
verted to by patriotic writers and orators. There were only 
two of these occasions, an extra meeting at the City Tavern on 
January 1, 1782, and the anniversary dinner for St. Patrick’s Day, 
1782. At the January meeting of the thirty-five members pres- 
ent only three were Catholics: Thomas Fitzsimmons, Morgan M. 
O’Brien and Jasper Moylan; at the St. Patrick's Day dinner 
the only Catholics were Thomas Fitzsimmons, Morgan M. 
O’Brien, the three Moylans, Stephen, Jasper and John, and 
George Meade. There were sixty-six members then in the So- 
ciety. “GF; 

The Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in New York 
was founded in 1784, and its founder, Daniel McCormick, for 
forty years its president, was not a Catholic. He was for years 
the Grand High Treasurer of the New York Masons. In the 
list of early members no Catholic names appear other than Dom- 
inic Lynch, 1793; Cornelius Heeney, 1804; John Sullivan and 
Andrew Morris, 1805, and Dr. William James Macneven, 1815. 
The Irish merchants and professional men who made up the 
membership for the first two or three decades were North of 
Ireland Protestants. 

The oldest Irish society in the United States is the Charitable 
Irish Society of Boston, founded on St. Patrick’s Day, 1737, by 
“several gentlemen, merchants and others, of the Irish nation 
residing in Boston, in New England, from an affectionate and 
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compassionate concern for their countrymen from these parts 
who may be reduced by sickness, shipwrack, Old Age and 
other Infirmities and unforeseen accidents.” The rules limited 
its membership to “ Natives of Ireland or natives of any other 
part of the British dominion of Irish extraction being Protes- 
tants and inhabitants of Boston.” . 

Time and the marvelous increase of the Faithful all over the 
country have radically changed the character of all these and 
similar*societies, but the records of their former status cannot 
be impeached, and it is unwise to make claims about them that 
are not well founded and that necessitate embarrassing explana- 
tions. Our Catholic contribution to the founding of the Republic 
can rest without fear on the testimony of Washington himself : 
“| presume,” he wrote, on March 12, 1790, to the four represen- 
tatives of the Catholics of the United States, “that your fellow- 
citizens will not forget the patriotic part which you took in the 
accomplishment of their Revolution ‘and the establishment of 
their Government.” 

The moral of all this is the need of a wider and more practi- 
cal study of American Catholic history. History is an exact 
science nowadays and for our own repute we can no longer 
afford a toleration of the loose, inaccurate methods of the past. 

A digression by way of illustration will not be out of place. 
While this is being written I find in a Western Catholic weekly 
a report of a Washington’s Birthday celebration at which an 
esteemed ecclesiastic is quoted as saying: 


As an American Catholic I refer with pride to the patriotic 
part my co-religionists took in the war for the freedom of 
our country. The history of the revolution cannot be truly 
written without recording the patriotic deeds of the Catholics 
who participated in it. General Sullivan, another 
American Catholic, whose father came from Limerick, Ire- 
land, struck the first blow on land. 


If the orator had gone to the proper source for his informa- 
tion he would have discovered that there was no more blatant 
anti-Catholic bigot at that time than this same General, in spite 
of his Limerick schoolmaster father and his sturdy “ redemp- 
tioner” mother. 

In another paper usually well edited and most interesting is 
this editorial paragraph: 


A priest was sent to prison by the judge of a court of law 
in New York years ago because he would not violate the seal 
of the confessional to betray a criminal who had made a dis- 
closure to him in the confidence of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. The priest was named Kuhlman. After a while the 
priest was liberated, and the legislature passed a law that 
such communications were confidential. 


This refers to one of the most famous incidents in our local 
history, but it must be amended by the statement that the priest 
was never arrested; that his name was not “ Kuhlman,” and that 
he did not languish in jail. From such slips a lesson can be 
drawn: This time the lesson is that Catholics should rid them- 
selves of their indifference to Catholic history and learn what 
their ancestors in the Faith did actually accomplish in life. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should be limited to six-hundred words. 


The “ Saturday Evening Post” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is gratifying to see that so many readers of AMERICA take 
the time and the trouble to invade the editorial sanctums of 
secular magazines with letters of complaint, whenever they find 
that certain writers have attacked our Faith or have made light 
of things which we hold in the highest estimation. In his letter 
contained in America for March 2, Mr. Michael Williams, who 
also voiced his complaint to the editor of the Saturday Evening 










































































Post in regard to Miss Frazer's article, goes on to say that he 
fears that unorganized writers can do little in this matter of 
bettering conditions. However, I think that they can do a great 
deal of good, for these complaints will help to make both the 
editors and the writers more careful in the future. 

Some time ago, for example, I sent a letter to Katherine Mayo 
in which I protested against her description of the priest in her 
article, “The Honor of the Force.” In her answer she states 
that there is no religious bias in what she has written. I also 
wrote to the editor of the Saturday Evening Post regarding that 
article of Miss Frazer, in which she writes about the Italian 
debacle and the causes which brought about that disastrous re- 
treat. In order to make my protest all the stronger, I sent along 
with it the trenchant editorial in America which takes the editor 
of the Post to task for having published such a calumny when 
the true facts in the case had already been made known. I also 
sent along the article containing Mr. Walcott’s retractation, in 
which he honestly took back a former statement attributing to 
the Pope a measure of responsibility for the Italian disaster. I 
received a dignified answer from the editor of the Post, in 
which he states that in his opinion, something has been read into 
that article which cannot be found therein. However, he also 
stated that he had brought the matter to the attention of Miss 
Frazer and that she would give her version of the case in one 
of her forthcoming articles. Meanwhile I am anxiously awaiting 
her version of the case. 

Now, without knowing more about them, I would not accuse 
these writers of bigotry or unfairness. I really think that their 
unfair attacks are due to that lack of logical thought which we 
meet so often in our “ popular” literature, hear from the lecture 
platforms and also see printed in our papers and magazines. 
Statements are made with little or no thought as to their conse- 
quences or to the harm which may result from them and then 
when the speaker’s or the writer’s attention is called to the 
matter, he cither denies that he made or wrote the statement or 
elsé he says that he is misunderstood; in fact, he seeks to get 
out of the difficulty as gracefully as possible. However, as a 
rule, these writers’ attention is not called to their objectionable 
statements and they are thus led to repeat the offense. But at 
any rate, let us keep at them and make them show their true 
colors. Americans take pride in the fact that they give all 
persons a “‘square deal”; let us see that we get ours. 

Terre Haute, Ind. FRANK SCHEPER. 


Prohibition and the Mass 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If Father Blakely’s articles on “ Prohibition and the Mass” pre- 
sent the issue in its true light, many pertinent questions suggest 
themselves. Among others these: (1) Are there in our written 
law any guarantees at all, which will safeguard a citizen in the 
exercise of his inalienable right to worship God according to the 
dictates of his conscience? Will these guarantees be effective, 
when a religious act is performed, not criminal or illegal, but 
which now some new statute indirectly makes illegal? The act 
in question, using sacramental wine, cannot be compared with 
the acts of blasphemers, fortune-tellers, and others, referred to 
in AMERICA. Such acts were criminal, and were considered so 
long before any statute was made. (2) Do State or Federal 
authorities claim for themselves inquisitorial or juridical 
powers, by which they are to determine, what external acts are 
essential to the exercise of a religious right, or non-essential ? 
(3) Will the Government, State or Federal, accept the authori- 
tative statement from a religious denomination, that a certain 
service, done in a traditional way, is essential to its practice of 
religion? (4) Will free American citizens accept as candidates 
for legislatures, men who hold it as a principle, that freedom in 
the exercise of religious worship must regularly yield to what 
they deem necessary in the way of prohibitive legislation? (5) 
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In practical detail, what does the Constitution secure to a citizen 
of a State in these United States, when there is question of the 
outward public exercise of religion? 

Explained, as Father Blakely explains it, and, apparently, as 
the Supreme Court applies our fundamental law, the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution, too, are nothing but “a 
scrap of paper,’ when actual use and enjoyment of freedom of 
worship are concerned. I say apparently, because it is not alto- 
gether conclusive, that the cases cited necessarily apply to the 
religious use of sacramental wine. We should not surrender 
any line of defense until forced to do so. However, it is clear, 
as AMERICA contends, that an exception in favor of wine for 
sacramental purposes must be inserted in every prohibition 
measure. 

Many said complacently a few years ago that the situation 
now actually facing certain American citizens in Oklahoma and 
elsewhere Would never come about. Will a similar situation face 
us all, because of similar Federal legislation? True it is, that 
the contemplated amendment to the Constitution is concerned 
with alcoholic liquors, used as a beverage only. But is there not 
danger of a development in the proposed Federal Amendment, 
just as there has been development in State prohibition laws? The 
development in Oklahoma has reached a point where a free citi- 
zen is no longer protected in the traditional, reasonable, holy 
rites of his forefathers, but instead, is deemed a criminal in the 
eyes of the law, when he makes use of these same rites. “ Now 
is the acceptable time” for preventive agitation. 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas. A. J. KUHLMAN 


Some Irish Old and New 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Being a schoolteacher on Cape Cod I am often half amused 
and half-grieved when I see such pupils as the Kellys, the 
Murphys, the Collins’s and the O’Briens who are certainly of 
Irish extraction attending the Baptist church. It seems a great 
pity that Mother Church is unable to build churches here on 
the Cape and thus safeguard the Faith of her young children. 
Churches of the Catholic denomination on Cape Cod are very 
much scattered and we are paying the penalty bitterly by having 
our youth, the flower of the land, snatched from our grasp under 
our very eyes. If this be what the term “new” Irish signifies, 
is it not time to rise up and restore these “new” Irish to their 
proper position among the “old” Irish so dear to the hearts of 
us all? 

Eastham, Mass. 


‘ 


Epwarp S. FEENEY. 


Bolshevism in America 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your reference in the issue of March 9 to Wm. B. Thompson 
of New York and Bisbee, Arizona, and his exuberant praise of 
Bolshevism prompts me to ask what may have led Senator Calder 
of New York to have Thompson’s lucubration printed in the 
Congressional Record, and to have reprints sent broadcast over 
the country at the expense of the tax-payers? As well fight fire 
with fuel oil as to countenance the spread of Bolshevism as an 
antidote to the excesses of autocracy. Of all the “ piffle” about 
freedom and democracy that we are treated to nowadays, 
Thompson’s brand is the very worst. If it is not, let our staid 
senators who approve of it—Calder, Stone and Owen—step out 
and surrender their seats to representatives of the I. W. W. and 
let Mr. Thompson turn over to them his vast financial and min- 
ing interests. They will undoubtedly give us a taste of that 
Russian democracy that has “ mud on its boots, hair on its face 
and the love of freedom in its heart.” They can decide after- 
wards how well they like it in practice. 


Moline, II. J. B. CuLemMans. 
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Only the Cross 


66 ODAY, in the general devastation of war, the 
only thing left standing upright is the Cross,” at- 
tests Lieutenant Antoine Redier in his recent book, ““(Com- 
rades in Courage.” He then describes as follows a way- 
side crucifix which the shells have wonderfully spared : 
Above that rise of the ground, which hid it until now, stands 
the thin silhouette of a cross. It is of iron and the Christ is 
dolorously bending his head. About its base are four stumps 
cut off almost level with the ground. They are all that remain 
of the beautiful trees which once sheltered this pastoral shrine. 


Our 


It stands alone amongst a labyrinth of boyaux. 
trenches, in this region, curve forward in a salient. It is as if 
the enemy had been obliged to draw a respectful half-circle 


round the image of Christ. Resting on the pierced feet 
is a bunch of withered flowers. At the change of guard 
we pass beneath the extended arms of this Christ, on the way 
into the front line. I don’t know whether many of us say a 
prayer to Him when we cross His gaunt shadow in the moon- 
light, but God will remember the one, be he ever so humble, who 
once put down his flowers and called on Him there. He has 
commanded that His image be not destroyed and that it remain 
here on our horizon. With head gently bowed and wide-open 
arms, He watches over the dead of the plain and blesses the 
living, devout or otherwise, who covered with dust, their backs 
bent under the weight of their knapsacks—go in long silent 
columns to take their fighting post. 

That crucifix, standing upright, unharmed by shell- 
fire, and with a passing soldier’s little offering at its feet, 
strikingly symbolizes the revival of religion in France. 
This reawakening had actually begun some years before 
the war broke out; for the brilliant sons of skeptics and 
unbelievers were seen going to Mass and Communion, 
valiantly defending the Church with voice and pen, and 
in their daily life reducing Catholic principles to practice. 

sut since the present conflict began the religious revival 
has been more remarkable still. The war has made most 
Frenchmen pause and “think of their destiny, and, 
willingly or not, they turn to the God whom they learned 
to know and pray to at their mother’s knee,” and those 
who in civil life took care to hide the little faith they had, 
now, at the front, fearlessly profess their belief in Ca- 
tholicism and practise their religion even ostentatiously. 
The remarkable spectacle presented by the renewal of 
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Catholicism in France can also be observed in other coun- 
tries. The recent attacks made on the Holy Father by 
anti-Catholic statesmen and journalists have called forth 
from the clergy and laity of America, Ireland and Eng- 
land such loyal and indignant protests that the Pope- 
baiters quickly subsided. Numerous converts to the true 
Church, moreover, are constantly being made in the 
Allied armies, for the Protestant and unbelieving soldiers 
in our training camps and at the front have begun to 
realize that, though other religions may perhaps be quite 
desirable to live in, Catholicism is the only safe one to die 
in. Without question, amid the carnage and devastation 
of the present conflict “ the only thing left standing up- 
right is the Cross,” and the one institution that is sure 
to emerge from the war with her holiness and beauty and 
spiritual power increased is the Catholic Church, which 
is always the invincible defender and the only unerring 
interpreter of the Cross. 


The Defiant Corporations 

HE president of an American railway system has re- 

cently filed with the Federal authorities a document 
arranged in the form of an affidavit. Interesting from 
many points of view, this affidavit is particularly inter- 
esting as evidence of the fact that, if the Government is 
patient, kind, and above all, persevering, it may after a 
lapse of some years, succeed in obtaining information 
which it needs at once. The document submitted by the 
president contains the answers to a series of questions 
put by the Interstate Commerce Commission in May, 
1916. In reply, the courteous, long-suffering president 
twirled his glasses uneasily, and cast a look of mingled 
pain and reproach upon his inquisitors. What use his 
railroad made of its funds, or of the funds of its stock- 
holders, could be of no possible interest to the Federal 
Government. He explained his position in the quiet, 
gentle tone which one uses in teaching a stupid but will- 
ing child. He could give no information. For him the 
case was closed, and he took refuge in his “constitutional 
rights.” 

The Commissioners, however, raised the issue, and for 
once an indulgent Government became as flint. After a 
legal battle which lasted nearly two years, and ended with 
an order from the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the president agreed to submit his answers in writing. 
The document discloses in ample detail, more than one 
reason why the president chose to emulate the Sphinx, 
until his jaws were pried open by the Supreme Court. 
The railroad in question had spent thousands of dollars 
in “influencing public opinion,” and in solidifying the 
somewhat fluid “ opinion ” of legislators whose vote was 
of importance to what the railroad deemed the protection 
of its rights. Nor were the newspapers, stern and austere 
guardians of morality, forgotten. So adamant were 
these bulwarks of our liberties, that it was necessary to 
hurl tens of thousands of solid silver dollars against 
them, before the colors fluttered down. 




















The ordinary citizen, unacquainted with the technicali- 
ties which hedge our courts and clog our legal machinery 
will rightly ask why the Federal Government which, even 
before the war, enjoyed the unquestioned right of a gen- 
eral supervision over interstate carriers, was obliged to 
wait until February, 1918, for information which it 
needed in May, 1916. The reply seems to be that, while 
the Government’s power is unquestioned, the channels 
through which that power must be exercised, are choked 
with the debris of legal minutiae, and, perhaps, of whole- 
sale perjury. A Federal investigation of labor conditions 
in the Chicago packing-houses, recently adjourned, prob- 
ably found its adjournment hastened by the fact that 
many of the packers swore that they were utterly ignorant 
of matters vitally affecting their own industry. They 
knew to the ultimate penny just what wages should be 
doled out to the workers but of the huge salaries paid 
to the officers of certain companies, even confidential legal 
advisers and general managers knew absolutely nothing. 

Too many American corporations are ruled by the 
worst spirit of “capitalism,” a spirit as cruel as it is 
ignorant and as stupid as it is greedy. Government 
ownership is the last of all remedies for economic evils, 
but either that or a bloody revolution seems inevitable, if 
the policy which guides the trusts and corporations of 
this country continues in its present mad career. We 
seem rapidly approaching a social condition in which any 
corporation with money enough to engage the services of 
a corps of clever and unscrupulous “ legal experts ” can 
pay what wages it wishes to its employees, scorn the pub- 
‘lic and defy the law. The mills of retribution grind 
slowly, but the stones now preparing in this country are 
fit to grind the tyrannical exploiters of the laborer into 
the most impalpable of useless powders. 


Lunar Christianity 

¢¢y7 UNAR Christianity ” is a particularly felicitous 

L phrase invented by the British Weekly. It de- 
scribes the popular form of modern religion which con- 
sists in a creedless morality. The prophets of the new 
cult apparently fail to understand that whatever is good 
and true and noble in their ethical ideals is only the re- 
flection of that Christianity which they ignore. They 
would blot out the sun and yet retain its splendor. The 
weak, reflected, lunar light by which they live will daily 
grow more dim and illusive, until at last it leaves them 
wholly lost in their night of doubt and unbelief. 

Lunar Christianity is the popular religion of modern 
novels, plays and works of sociology. Neither is it a 
stranger to the non-Catholic pulpit, where it is frequently 
heard to discourse in roseate language on brotherly love. 
It gathers up stray and broken fragments from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and sets them into its new and strange 
mosaic, but denies the Divinity of Him who uttered them. 
It daintily selects for imitation ill-understood traits from 
the lives of the great Christian heroes of the past, but re- 
jects the Christianity which gave them their greatness. It 
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parades a new socialized religion, but disregards the 
source from which all lasting order and harmony in social 
life, all true charity and justice upon earth must flow. It 
seeks to obtain the effect without the cause, the light with- 
out the sun. Yet nothing but the faint reflection of Chris- 
tianity that still comes to them can prevent its votaries 
even now from sinking into a night of pagan abomina- 
tion sevenfold worse than any Egyptian darkness of the 
past. ; 
Protestantism, too, although it may be gaining in mem- 
bership, is constantly losing in definiteness of doctrine. 
Many of its ministers are preaching a mere form of lunar 
Christianity, an uncertain code of Christian ethics with- 
out any certain Christian creed. In denying the author- 
ity of the Church built by Christ upon Peter, in failing to 
distinguish between the frailty of some of her members 
and the infallible doctrine of that Church to which Christ 
had promised His unfailing presence, Luther cast the 
first cloud of darkness over the light of truth. When in 
the course of time even the Divinity of Christ and the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures were denied by many, there re- 
mained for them nothing but the delusive light of a lunar 
Christianity over which the shadow of total eclipse is fast 
and visibly encroaching. There is but one hope, for 
whose fulfilment we labor and pray: that all lunar Chris- 
tians may soon be brought to see the beauty and bright- 
ness of the one Spouse of Christ, the Catholic Church. 


Censorship in Chicago 


Y its own confession, blazoned day by day in some- 

what broken type, a journal published in Chicago 
is “ The World’s Greatest Newspaper.” ‘Tastes differ, 
and even honest judgments have been known to be at 
variance. One need not suspect the editors of the ten- 
dency which made Ananias famous. Perhaps they are 
merely deficient in good taste or mental poise, and in 
imitation of the late Mr. Barnum, act on the creed that 
the best agent for the defense of any proposition is a 
billboard well plastered with superlatives. 

For some years that modest journal has viewed the 
Chicago practice of censoring, and occasionally, of re- 
jecting, lurid, vulgar or immoral theatrical exhibitions, 
with increasing alarm and disdain. Its position has been, 
that since the great heart of the common people is in the 
right place, the great common people may, by conse- 
quence, be permitted to decide for themselves what the- 
atrical and film exhibitions promote or hinder a health- 
ful morality in Chicago. Repression through censorship 
is un-American, and that is enough to damn it. Al- 
though all State Street might be lined with places of 
amusement, of a character by no means doubtful, Ameri- 
cans could be trusted to pass them by, saved by the power 
of their uncloistered virtue. 

All this sounds very well. Everyone likes to be told 
that he is his own master, capable of directing himself 
in whatever contingency life may present, a person to 
whom advice is really something superfluous, and re- 
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straint an insult. But ‘“ The World’s Greatest News- 
paper ” believes naught of,this flattering philosophy. For 
some years, it has not trusted the great common people 
to choose the pawn-shops, money-lenders, dentists, physi- 
cians, and hotels, which many of them undoubtedly 
favored. On the contracy, it conducted a vigorous cam- 
paign against loan-sharks and pawn-shop thieves. It 
made relentless war upon willing but incompetent 
dentists, and unspeakable physicians. It most laudably 
aided the public authorities in the closing of certain 
‘ hotels,” used by a class of people for what they deemed 
“amusement.” From time to time it even uttered one 
or more platitudes on pure food and pure advertising. 
nly in the theater, it would seem, does ‘“ The World’s 
Greatest Newspaper ” object to purity. Its policy is to 
let a theatrical manager stage what performances best 
appeals to the box-office, leaving the decision upon their 
moral character to the great common people. But as 
to the pawn-shops, and other similar evils, none of which 
advertise, the great common people are unable to decide 
without the aid of “ The World’s Greatest Newspaper ” 
and the law. 

“It is the common tendency of censorship to censor 
for the weakest minds of the community,” remarks the 
editor. Of course it is, and the tendency springs from 
the sane principle that it is the duty of the State to care 
for the citizen in those things in which he cannot care 
for himself. If that tendency is an argument against 
the censorship of the stage, it is an argument against all 
law. Law does not of itself make men virtuous, but it 
can, by removing incentives, prevent some men from be- 
coming vicious. The action of the State in setting a 
premium upon virtue and exacting a penalty from vice, 
is not often a dominant motive in the lives of men whose 
minds are firmly set upon the things that are good and 
true. But experience has shown that it is almost a neces- 
sity for the weak, whose further deterioration would con- 
stitute a menace to society. It cannot be denied that, in 
practice, censorship is sometimes weak or absurd, but 
the principle upon which it is based is sound and neces- 
sary. Whatever measures make virtue easier and vice 
more difficult cannot be rated as tyranny. They are 
merely the natural outcome of the proper functioning of 


the law. 


The “ Red Cross Magazine” and the Pope 
OT long since the Red Cross Magazine published 
N a poem that did grave injustice to one of the great 
heroes of the war, our Holy Father, the Pope. Naturally 
enough Catholics took offense at the insult, and protested 
vigorously against it. The result is entirely satisfactory. 
With a manly honesty that does credit to its sincerity of 
purpose, the Red Cross has already acknowledged its 
mistake by the following wire sent to all its division 
managers : 
In the February issue of Red Cross Magazine there appeared 
a poem by Rudyard Kipling. In that poem there is an un- 
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fortunate reference to the head of the Catholic Church. This 
poem was inserted in Red Cross Magazine at the-last minute 
by the editors without having been submitted to Washingten. 
It was regarded purely as a contribution from Kipling and the 
editors did not sense the reflection on the Catholic Church which 
it contained. It is a matter of greatest concern to the War Coun- 
cil of American Red Cross that this should have happened, 
and they regard it as a serious error. While the American Red 
Cross is non-sectarian, everyone knows the splendid help and 
cooperation it has had from Catholics everywhere, both in con- 
tributions and in active service in its official ranks, and in view 
of this spirit, it is to be hoped Catholics everywhere will un- 
derstand that the appearance of this poem was the result of over- 
sight and error. Will you immediately communicate this mes- 
sage to all Red Cross chapters in your division with sugges- 
tion they place it conspicuously within their chapter rooms, and 
will you in addition call upon leading Catholic prelate in your 
city, showing him this message and explaining that the next 
issue of the Red Cross Magazine will contain an editorial of sin- 
cere regret for the error that has been made? 


This is splendid, but the Red Cross has gone further, 
and has prepared this statement for its magazine: 


In the February issue of the Red Cross Magazine there ap- 
peared an original poem by Rudyard Kipling entitled “The 
Holy War.” The poem has given offense to some of the maga 
zine readers, and the Red Cross has received letters inquiring 
whether the Red Cross questions the good faith of the Pope or 
the Catholic Church in the war. 

The poem was published simply as the most 
tribution from Kipling, and in reviewing it for publication it 
was not realized that it might constitute a reflection on the 
Pope or the Catholic religion. The fact that the poem allowed 
of such an unfortunate interpretation makes us feel that it was 
a serious mistake to publish it. It should be needless to say 
that we deeply appreciate the great part that the members of the 
Catholic Church are playing in this war, not alone in the army 
and navy, but through their splendid organization, the Knights 
of. Columbus, and in the Red Cross itself. It is hoped that 
Catholics everywhere will understand that the appearance of 
this poem was the result of oversight and error. 


With this the incident is happily closed; never, we 
trust, to be reopened. The Red Cross has done the right 
thing, and Catholics, who are second to none in apprecia- 
tion of the great work that that Society is accomplishing, 
will forget the offensive poem, and labor as before to aid 
the Red Cross in its noble mission of mercy. 


recent con- 


Education and the Art of Life 


N the current issue of the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Ar- 
thur E. March has an article entitled: ‘“‘ Education: 
The Mastery of the Arts of Life.” With some at least of 
the conclusions of Mr. March, every Catholic educator 
must agree. Like him they are only too anxious to 
broaden and vitalize education, to render it interesting for 
the pupil and to make it a training ground where the boy 
and the girl of the present generation may prepare them- 
selves for the responsibilities, the duties and the struggles 
of the future. But though the Catholic educator knows 
that it would be criminal to send out his pupils into the 
arena of life unprepared for the contest, he realizes that 
the purpose of education is not so much to train for the 
“ arts of life,” as to train for life itself. Education can- 

















not impart mastery of the arts of life in their fulness. 
These are too many and too varied. Most of them can 
only be learnt by long and painful experience. They are 
often the work and the reward of the specialist and the 
professional man, and come to them at times only after 
many trials and failures. The school that tries to be 
“ protean ” in its activities, to use Mr. March’s expres- 
' sion, the school that overflows into the farm, the home, 
the factory, the store, the office, usurps a position and 
duties that take it out of its proper sphere. In its special- 
izing tendencies it may become detrimental to the general 
intellectual welfare of the pupil and confuse and arrest 
his mental growth. 

Special schools must of course prepare by a specialized 
course of studies, a special and highly individualized 
training. But the purpose of the general school is to lay a 
foundation of life. That foundation must above all 
things be solid, so deeply laid that the edifice reared upon 
it may be able to withstand the stress of the storm which 
sooner or later must test its strength. The mastery of 
the arts of life, were that possible within the limits of the 
vears of training given to the child, is of course highly de- 
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sirable. But, under present conditions, under our complex 
and bustling civilization that seems to be an impossibility. 
The years given to the education of the young are too 
short and too few to accomplish that end. The Catholic 
educator deems it wiser, that the “ protean ” activities of 
the school should give way to a simpler system where 
there is a concentration of effort on a few broad intel- 
lectual and moral principles, which to the pupil will be- 
come anchors of safety to hold him to his duties, beacon 
lights to mark out his course, unfailing principles where- 
by his life will be directed, principles so broad and so 
wide-embracing that they cover his whole life and cor- 
respond to all his needs. 

It is best therefore to look upon education not as “ the 
mastery of the arts of life,” but rather as the training 
ground, the arena where under the sanest intellectual 
principles and the most ennobling moral and religious 
standards the pupil is taught that while the arts of life 
must be studied and prized, the highest art and the one 
most worthy of a man is the art of living nobly and well. 
No educational system that teaches that truth can be said 
to fail. 


Literature 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


««J T was not for the purpose of creating pleasure,” says De 

Quincey in his “ Confessions,” “but of mitigating pain in 
the severest degree that I first began to use opium as an article 
of daily diet”; and in these words we have just a single aspect 
of a profound, an important and yet inadequately treated prob- 
lem, namely, the quite special and peculiar dangers and tempta- 
tions to which the imaginative worker is subject. An exquisite 
and quivering sensibility, shrinking—with more than ordinary 
apprehensiveness—alike from physical pain and mental distress 
or humiliation; a strong and often tyrannous imagination build- 
ing with clouds and casting up before the eye in shadowy outline 
far-off and exaggerated shapes of harm—what a deal of misery 
and torment and disaster have these not caused! Coleridge, Poe, 
Rossetti, Lafcadio Hearn, Mangan, Francis Thompson, and here 
in our own day and country, O. Henry, are but a few of that 
immortal company of sorrow who in one way or another paced 
“the places infamous to tell,” and for whom the abyss was in 
actual fact “‘cloven with deeper menace than for other men.” 
Of that company not the least either in suffering or genius was 
Thomas De Quincey, 

“The English Opium Eater” is for De Quincey his distinctive 
utle, for, though there have been other English writers, notably 
Coleridge, addicted to ‘the just, subtile and mighty opium,” 
none has so completely turned his experiences and visions there- 
from to the enduring account of literature. “‘The Confessions 
of an English Opium Eater,” the most famous of De Quincey’s 
works with its sequel, “Suspiria de Profundis,’ on the whole 
the highest reach of his genius, relates the author’s adventures 
in his dealings with the drug both in the world of everyday fact 
as well as that of its proper domain—dreams. 


The “story” of the “Confessions” has been told once for 
all by De Quincey himself. How at the age of seventeen, slip- 
ping away from school early one morning with a small sum of 
money and with a volume of a favorite English poet in one 
pocket and of Euripides in the other, he wandered for months 





in North Wales, subsisting for long periods on the _ black- 
berries, hips and haws of the wayside; of his journey to London, 
where for sixteen weeks he endured hunger in various degrees 
of intensity, and for two months was houseless and seldom 
slept under a roof; and finally of his eventual reclamation by 
his family: all this is one of the most familiar tales of litera- 
ture. His sufferings and privations during this time were indeed 
of the severest character; so that long years after, despite his 
mild and almost boyish face and shy and gentle demeanor, Car- 
lyle saw that in his countenance which made him exclaim, 
“Eccovi! look at him: this child has been in hell.” 

When we come to examine De Quincey’s style we find that 
it is extraordinarily easy and simple, sentence flowing into sen- 
tence in effortless sequence, and rising almost imperceptibly into 
those stately and elaborate pageants of the historic past, those 
moving and impassioned apostrophes of strange eloquence and 
splendor, and those gorgeous descriptions of swelling and dis- 
solving dream-scenery, for which he is so notable. And withal 
there is that vast and rolling movement of sound, that solemn 
and mighty orchestration of prolonged harmony, which, bearing 
up the whole, sweeps on in broad and billowy progress to its 
magnificent and thunderous finale. 

Francis Thompson wrote of him-that if ever poet dealt in 
prose that man was De Quincey; and the reason is clear to see; 
for De Quincey beside the specific poetic faculty of imagination, 
of constructive dreaming, which he possessed in an eminent de- 
gree, had in full power two of the most characteristic qualities 
of the poet's equipment—a sensitive and most delicate ear for 
the sound of words, and the ability to achieve marvelous verbal 
effects by means perfectly simple. One instance out of many 
may be given, the phrase describing the eyes of “Our Lady of 
Sighs ”—“ filled with perishing dreams, and with the wrecks of 
forgotten delirium.” Only a poet can write so. 

De Quincey of course is not the only English prose writer 
who has attempted the effects of poetry and who gives us sen- 
tences of long-drawn-out music and resplendent coloring. From 
Sir Thomas Browne to Ruskin he has numerous and’ worthy 
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rivals, and it would be a fascinating study to compare and con- 
trast them. Taking but a hasty glimpse of a large subject, how- 
ever, it may be said that as against the first he is not so uni- 
formly stately and somber—he is much more light and various 
and versatile; and as against the second he has nothing what- 
ever of Ruskin’s didactic or reformatory bias, and moreover, 
while ornate, he is never merely ornamental. In addition he 
has what neither of these writers seems much possessed of—a 
deep sense of humor, ranging from broad fun to sly and elusive 
whimsey. In this particular he bears resemblance to Lamb, than 
whom, however, he is less of a wit; he has none of Lamb’s 
“ quaintness,” and is a stricter logician and a sounder scholar. 

There is a word to say of De Quincey’s position as a critic. 
He has been acclaimed as facile princeps of all the English 
literary critics of his generation; and when it is recalled that 
this was the day of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Shelley, Leigh Hunt, “‘ Christopher North,” Carlyle, Macaulay— 
the list is almost unlimited—it may be questioned whether he is 
not the absolute chief of English critics without reserve. In- 
deed his critical papers both in their keen and profound analysis 
and in their power of exposition are all but incomparable. 

One main criticism has been leveled against De Quincey as a 
writer—that he too often wanders away from the matter in 
hand; and there is truth in the charge. It is easy, however, to 
see how this came about. It is really a defect of his merit, his 
abounding and apparently inexhaustible store of mental wealth; 
and moreover, besides a teeming memory, he had, as he tells 
us, ‘‘an electric aptitude for seizing analogies,” or, more fully, 
“a logical instinct for feeling in a moment the secret analogies 
or parallelisms that connect things else apparently remote.” He 
has then his frequent digressions, but it is to be noted that 
these digressions always circle back to the main subject, and 
with an added load of illustration and instance that makes his 
“point” all the clearer ard more firm. The digressions, too, in 
themselves are so full of interesting observation that it is far 
from a strain to follow his alluring lead. 

In character De Quincey was one of the gentlest and most 
considerate of mortals. A story is related of him that once at 
his home in Edinburgh when he had a party of guests to dinner 
and the subject of religion came up, he requested as a particular 
favor to himself that if anyone had anything hard to say of the 
Scottish religion he would reserve it till the waiting-girl who 
was Scotch was out of the room. And his absent-mindedness 
might be set up as the classical type of abstracted scholarship; 
it was a rare evening when he did not fire his hair at the 
candles. 

As is the case with the majority of old and established authors 
there has gathered about De Quincey’s work a certain abstruse 
and learned atmosphere which serves to frighten away by mere 
report many an otherwise devoted reader. It is the fact indeed 
that De Quincey more than most English authors belongs to 
that patrician band who make their proper appeal to a dis- 
criminative circle and that the quality of his writing is such as 
to be fully apprehended only by one acquainted with the classics, 
alert to catch wide-ranging allusions, and with an ear awake to 
the magnificent music of which English prose is capable. But 
even so, the average reader will find in him much, very much, to 
enlighten, to entertain, and to delight him; while for the reader 
who comes to him with broad sympathy and an understanding 
mind, it is true of De Quincey as it is true of Lamb, that to 
read him once is to be sealed of his tribe forever. 

JouHn BUNKER. 


THE VIRGIN OF THE BATTLE-FIELD 


Ah! In that turmoil of revengeful flame 
I see them fall! I see their startled eyes 
Go wandering to the blue, unshaken skies, 
And hear their quivering lips repeat—a Name: 
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“ Mother!” in every mortal tongue the same. 

The first they learned to lisp, the last to rise 

From their parched throats. They yearn in childish wise 
For sheltering arms, remembering whence they came. 


Their mothers are afar. But Thou, I know, 
Most wistfully, who mother art to all, 
Forever through the battles’ rage dost go 
To soothe thy piteous sons wheree’er they fall. 
When their poor plaintive tones for mother cry, 
Thou hear’st—and swift their heavenly Mother’s nigh. 
Epwarp F. Garescue, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


Reality and Truth. By Joun G. Vance, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Ph.D. (Lov.). New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

Scholastic philosophy is not poor in the number of its present- 
day exponents; nor are their works on the whole without their 
special merits. The angle of vision chosen by one is not the 
viewpoint taken by another; one illumines what another failed 
to clarify. And yet however widely their avenues of approach 
may lie apart, the student cannot fail to observe that these 
writers arrive at the same conclusions in their solutions of cen- 
tral problems, and by their convincing exposition make it quite 
clear that the philosophy of the plain man, so far from being 
discredited by sober reason, is in its essentials logically justifi- 
able. In view of the excellent results, then, that have been ac- 
complished within the past fifty years, in the field of epis- 
temology as well as in the other branches of philosophy, it 
might seem that little remains to be done. Nevertheless there is 
still room for a work that shall determine exactly—to indicate 
but one problem—what is really demonstrated, and how much 
may and must, reasonably of course, be assumed. It was in the 
hope of finding a definite answer to this and similar questions 
that the reviewer turned eagerly to Dr. Vance’s book on “ Re- 
ality and Truth.” 

The preface was reassuring. “ For many years,” we read, “ it 
has been my great desire to give to my fellow-countrymen, and, 
if might be, to the English-speaking world, a critical but definite 
treatment of the foundations of knowledge, truth and certainty.” 
The author’s solution of the problems he proposes to discuss 
“depends upon no name, no tradition, no authority, no assump- 
tion, no postulate. It stands or falls by its own intrinsic argu- 
ments, and by the plain facts which tell their own tale.” ’ 
“In general, it will be found that the conclusions of our study 
are both precise and satisfying.” These are high promises; the 
pity is they fall so short of fulfilment. The book is disappoint- 
ing; and for several reasons. 

The author is justly dissatisfied with skepticism; it is an 
impossible system. But what of dogmatism—an objectionable 
term, by the way, used as a synonym for scholasticism? It is 
too much like the realism of plain men; hence it must be ruled 
out of court. Dr. Vance’s “ plain realist,” it may be observed in 
passing, will seem to many readers a mere puppet, strangely 
unlike the realist as he is found in actual life; and undoubtedly 
the author has failed to grasp the meaning of the scholastics 
when they say that three primitive truths are contained or 
affirmed implicitly in every judgment formed by the mind. 
Again, the loose thinking displayed by the writer in his treat- 
ment of the principle of contradiction and of the principle of 
causality is startling enough; it is the more amazing when we 
recall that Dr. Vance can hardly be unacquainted with the phil- 
osophy he has chosen to abandon. One need not be a rival of 
Aquinas in his grasp of scholasticism to realize, for instance, 
that the principle of causality is by no means an immediate 
inference drawn from the principle of contradiction. 

There are two points, however, to which special attention 
should be directed. The first has to do with the critical method 
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adopted by the author in his search for truth. He will retain 
the method of Descartes. “The essence of that method, we 
take it, lies in a state of mind which, in its philosophic search, 
queries the certainty of every fundamental judgment, until it 
finally arrives at some certitude in presence of which further 
questioning is useless and doubt impossible” (p. 78). He is 
determined “to make a real and pertinacious effort to cast sus- 
picion” on the three principles of identity, contradiction and 
excluded middle. It is unnecessary to show in detail how futile 
is this method. Here again the tyro in scholasticism is con- 
vinced on reasonable grounds that Descartes’ method is funda- 
mentally wrong, i. e., unsound in its essence; nor has Dr. Vance 
succeeded in vindicating that method from the charges brought 
against it; he has scarcely even attempted to do so. 

The second point to which we refer is of equal, if not 
greater, importance; it concerns the author’s discussion of what 
he rightly considers one of the most insistent problems of all 
philosophy. “Is there a reality, whether it be one or many, 
which is not existentially identical with my conscious states, 
and which, though it may be apprehended by the phenomena 
of consciousness, is yet independent of my consciousness for its 
existence?” (p. 116). Dr. Vance’s solution starts with the as- 
sumption, which he nowhere justifies, that we can know directly 
only our conscious states. However, though we cannot claim 
for the senses any direct, immediate knowledge of reality we 
may by the application of the principle of causality readily argue 
from our states of consciousness to the existence of extra- 
mental persons and things. Such in brief is the solution which 
we are asked to accept instead of the traditional doctrine of 
scholasticism. That it is only a thinly veiled form of idealism 
will be clear to any one who is acquainted with the arguments 
advanced by the scholastics in defense of their position on the 
genesis of knowledge. Even were we to grant—which we do 
not—that the principle of causality enabled us to infer legiti- 
mately the existence of something other than our conscious 
states, how should we he justified in pronouncing judgment on 
the nature of that cause; whether, for instance, it be one or 
many, material or spiritual? “Reality and Truth” bears no 
imprimatur, though the author discusses in the volume such 
questions as the immortality of the soul and God's existence. 


| ae 





Comrades in Courage (Méditations dans la Tranchée). By 
Lieutenant ANTOINE Repier. Translated by Mrs. Pumip Dun- 
can Witson. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40. 

Trench Pictures from France. By Major WiLLIAM ReEp- 
MOND, M.P. Killed in Action, June, 1917. With a Biographical 
Introduction by E. M. SmirH-Dampier. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $0.50. 

These are very readable books of reflections and observations 
which two Catholic officers made while engaged in trench- 
warfare. Lieutenant Redier’s fourteen chapters describe the 
virtues of his comrades, tell how the war has brought back 
France to her better self, and bear testimony to the awakening 
of faith in the hearts of the poilus. He writes: 


Enemies of God do not exist at the front. They are found 
only behind it. Anti-clericalism begins timidly back toward 
the kitchens. It is a little bolder around the supply depots, 
and I learn by letters from the rear that it is loudest in the 
cafés in the provinces. From the Lys to the Vosges it is 
unknown. 


The author tells many anecdotes to illustrate how widespread 
and frequent practices of piety are in the trenches; how a gutter- 
snipe from Lille, for example, chose a medal of Our Lady as a 
present rather than some tempting tobacco; how two officers, 
“far, far above” Lieutenant Redier in rank, walk at twilight in 
a solitary boyau telling their beads; and how on Sunday in the 
rear of the lines, the churches are full. There are excellent 
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pages in the book on duty, honor, and glory, those watchwords 
of the gallant French soldier, a keen analysis of the German 
mind, and many a profound or humorous observation which 
throws light on the national character of the author’s companions 
in arms. If the men of France, after the war, are to be like 
Lieutenant Redier, we need have no misgivings about the future 
of that country. The translation seems a good one, but the 
missal, not “the prayer book,” is, of course, used by a priest at 
the altar. 

The late Major “ Willie’? Redmond’s book is made up of a 
dozen papers he sent from the trenches to the Daily Chronicle, 
which are preceded by a good biographical sketch of the author 
from the pen of Miss Smith-Dampier. Major Redmond also 
bears testimony to the revival of religious practices at the front. 
“Day and night, before a battalion goes to the trenches,” he 
writes, “the chaplains are busy in the churches, for the men 
throng to confession.” The Catholic soldier never loses posses- 
sion of his rosary. If he falls, it is placed around his neck 
before he is wrapped in his blanket for burial. Major Red- 
mond’s conviction, based on what he observed in France, was 
that “the Faith has taken refuge more and more in the hearts 
of the people with the result that religion has been 
perhaps the one thing in all the world, so far, strengthened and 
built up afresh amidst the horrible ravages of war.” W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The March 22 number of the Catholic Mind contains an ad- 
mirable paper on “ The Pope and the War,” by the Most Rev- 
erend Neil McNeil, D.D., Archbishop of Toronto. His Grace 
reviews the Holy Father’s attitude toward the Allies, refutes 
by documentary evidence the charges that Pope Benedict has 
manifested a German bias, and shows what remarkable success 
his Holiness has had since the war began in proving himself 
the Father of all the Faithful. The Bishop of Northampton 
then tells England how ashamed it should be of having bound 
itself to exclude the Pope from the peace conference after the 
war, and the number ends with a short paper on “ France and 
the Holy See.” 





The spread of anarchy in the world nowadays makes timely 
a republication of G. K. Chesterton’s fantastic story of “ The 
Man Who Was Thursday” (Boni & Liveright, $0.60). It is 
a riot of Chestertonian parodoxes and absurdities, but abounds 
withal in those striking truths which the discerning reader can 
always find in this author. A recent number of Everyman’s 
Library (Dutton, $0.60) is made up of six stories by Nikolaiv 
Gogol, the Russian novelist, and a good introduction by John 
Cournos. “Taras Bulba,” the first and longest of the tales, 
vividly describes the wild life of the Cossacks and gives an ac- 
count of how they besieged a Polish town. “ The Cloak” is a 
clever character-study and “How Two Ivans Quarreled” and 
“The Calash” are humorous stories——‘‘ The Enlisting Wife” 
(Doubleday, $0.50), by Grace S. Richmond, is a short story about 
a pious Episcopalian bride who bravely saw her soldier-hushand 
off to France. 








“Four Lectures on the Handling of Historical Material” 
(Longmans), by L. F. Rushbrook Williams, Professor of 
Modern Indian History in the University of Allahabad, is a 
little book of some eighty or ninety pages, but into it the author 
has managed to condense an excellent treatise on the purpose 
and method of historical research and composition that will 
benefit and entertain not only the student but the general reader. 
The table of contents is apparently a dry one, but the writer 
by an abundance of apt and interesting illustrations and by great 
lucidity of expression, has made eminently readable what might 
have been a dry-as-dust disquisition on documents, oral, written, 
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and mixed ; official and unofficial; public and private; formal and 
informal, together with all the other classifications, divisions 
and sub-divisions known to the delver in historic lore. As the 
author is a professor in British India, and is addressing pri- 
marily an audience of his students, his illustrations are naturally 
drawn to some extent from things Indian, and consequently 
are less familiar to the American reader, but the matter they 


are intended to illustrate is always clearly and interestingly put. 





William Butler Yeats’s warmest admirers will no doubt be 
quite at a loss to make out what he wants to say in “ Per Amica 
Silentia Lunae” (Macmillan, $1.50), a hundred pages of prose, 
poetically phrased oftentimes, which seem to describe his boot- 
for his subconscious self, or the anima mundi, 
whatever it is he The book is full of Freudean and 
Spiritistic vagaries, and shadowy descriptions of the way the 
author receives his inspirations. He is of the opinion that the 


less quest 


seeks. 


artist finds another self, “an anti-self,” who comes to those 
whose “passion is reality,” whereas the “sentimentalists are 
practical men who believe in money, in position, in a marriage 
bell.” At the end of his reflections Mr. Yeats tell how deeply 
he is affected by the writings of Catholic poets like Claudel 
and Jammes, who submit “everything to the Pope” and who 
see “the world with the eyes of vine-dressers and charcoal 
burners.” “Have not my thoughts,” he then asks, “ run through 
a like round, though I have not found my tradition in the 


Catholic Church, which was not the church of my childhood, 
but where the tradition is, as I believe, more universal and more 
Does the author mean paganism? That may be 
“more universal and more than Catholicism, but how 
much truth is there in it? 


ancient?” 
ancient ” 





\s “The Catholic’s Pocket Prayer Book" (Peter Reilly, 
Philadelphia, $0.25) is bound in khaki-brown and though only 
three inches long, two wide and a quarter of an inch thick, 
192 little pages all the prayers that the average 
soldier or sailor has time for, the timry volume will doubtless 
enjoy a wide vogue. “Le Purgatoire” (Tequi, Paris, 3 fr. 
50), by Louis Rouzic, is a devotional treatise in popular form 
on a subject especially dear to all Catholics in the present day 
of countless and oftentimes unprepared deaths. And yet, as 
the author expressly states, the work is not so much an exhaus- 
tive theological treatise on purgatory as a proposal of some 
of the most suitable means of giving assistance to those in dis- 
there. Quoting from the noted preacher, Pére Bour- 
Abbé Ronzic maintains that the devotion to the Holy 
a sense of even greater excellence than the conver- 
ston of the infidel, as it glorifies God by bringing to Him souls 
exceedingly dear to Him. The book’s value is enhanced by 
ntimerous quotations and extracts drawn- from the sacred or- 
from theological and ascetical writings, and from the 
literature bearing on the subject. 


contains in its 





tress 
daloue, 
Souls is in 


ators, 


The “ second series” of “ Atlantic Classics” (Atlantic Month- 
ly Press, $1.25) is not equal to the first. There is little of perma- 
nent value in Henry C. Merwin’s sentimental pages contrasting 
dogs’ “virtues” with men’s vices. Jane Addams’ absurd 
“ Devil Baby at Hull House” belongs in a book of fiction and 
several other essays in the book run pretty thin. Samuel 
McChord Crothers’ paper on “ Every Man’s Desire to be Some- 
body Else,” however, is cleverly done, and John Jay Chapman’s 
essay on “The Greek Genius” is full of good things. In 
“ National Strength and International Duty” (Princeton Univ. 
Press), ex-Presideht Roosevelt lays down the admirable prin- 
ciple that the rule of conduct for individuals and nations is 
essentially the same. Thence, arguing that nations must strive 
for the achievement of a worthy ideal, with adequate means of 
protecting their rights, and with due regard for the rights of 
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others, he criticizes the Administration for what he declares 
has been inefficient military preparation, and gives a merited 
excoriation to pacifists, pro-Germans and those who would sac- 
rifice this country to their hatred of England. 


Father Charles L. O'Donnell, C.S.C., contributed to a recent 
number of the Ave Maria these happy lines on St. Felicitas: 


Lady Saint Felicity, 

Blessing on thy name and thee! 
Happy wentest thou to heaven, 
Martyred with thy martyred seven. 
What a stripping was that day 

Of the palm trees by the way, 
Branches for thy marching band 
Gloryward to bear in hand. 

Where the Lamb’s white-vested throng 
Gave ye secret of the song 

They alone of all souls sing 

Over death come triumphing. 

Now I know by what sweet right 
Thou dost bear thy name, Delight,-— 
Saint whose heart was strong in joy 
Seven deaths might not destroy,— 
Seven sons that went to die, 

Thou, their mother, standing by; 
Seven sons that met their doom, 
Sang ere birth within thy womb 
This the song that should arise 
From their lips in Paradise 

Glory unto God in heaven, — 
Happy mother, happy seven! 
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EDUCATION 
TEACHING “ PRONUNCIATION ” 


. is today a drug, plentiful in a market which the 
war has not affected. In all lines of activity, there is an 
unlimited supply of “hows,” and perhaps even a larger supply 
of “whys” to explain the “hows.” It is rather puzzling, and 
inclines one to the utterly untenable position that all theories are 
bad. Theory in some quantity and in some quality, all who are 
teachers, have absorbed, but those of the profession who are 
busily engaged in the classroom, are, when asked their views, 
likely to be conscious of expressing only what they know by 
practice and experience, even when that practice and experience 
are founded on theory. It has been my own peculiar fate to 
teach all the classes that range from the sixth grade in the 
grammar school to the senior year in college. My views, there- 
fore, will naturally be affected by that experience. I know 
what the college and the high school expects from the grammar 
school, and I have some appreciation of what the grammar 
school can, and—perhaps this is more important—of what the 
grammar school cannot reasonably be asked to accomplish. 


WHAT IS THE STANDARD? 


F OR some years the problem of teaching our pupils how to 
speak their own language correctly has interested me 
greatly. Theory there is in plenty, much of it good and helpful, 
and as much, perhaps, decidedly harmful. Correct oral English 
begins with correct pronunciation, and before we begin to 
teach English pronunciation, it is necessary to determine a 
standard. It seems to go without question that our standard 
should be purely American. The pronunciation which obtains 
abroad is certainly different from our own. To affect this 
foreign pronunciation is mere priggishness. We, Americans, 
are large enough, educated enough, old enough to form a stand- 
ard for ourselves. But even among ourselves there are differ- 
ences of pronunciation which make it necessary to determine 
a standard. The standard is not hard to fix. It is use, not all, 
or every use, but good use. 

Yet even in ‘the matter of good use, there are divergencies 
among us. The pronunciation of a in such words as after, 
glance, half, differs even among educated people in different 
parts of the country. The flat a is common in the middle and 
farther West. The Italian a, I think, is common in the East. 
There are, to be sure, people in the West who follow the lead 
of the East, and no doubt, there are pedple in the East, who 
use the flat a, especially where this variety has the weight of 
dictionary authority. In a difference such as this, where edu- 
cated use is pitted against educated use, it seems to me that 
teachers will follow the standards of sense and of taste, when 
they conform to the part of the country in which their work 
is cast. In the East a flat a may in certain sections stamp one 
as uneducated; in the West the Italian a is generally considered 
an affectation. To accept a pronunciation which is considered 
ignorant, is certainly against both sense and taste, and it is as 
much against sense and taste to accept a pronunciation which 
is considered affected. 


Use AND PREFERENCE 


A S in this and like questions teachers may be guided by 
local circumstances, so in other questions, when there is 
a choice between various pronunciation all of which are sanc- 
tioned by good use, teachers may be guided by personal pref- 
erence. There are, however, pronunciations to which teachers 
cannot be indifferent. Pronunciations which are authorized 
only by bad use should not be tolerated. The bad use may be 
fairly general in certain localities. It is not for that reason to 
be permitted. In a city of the West very many of the inhabi- 
tants never go to a ball park. They always go to a ball pork. 
If you visit another city in the West, you may discover that 
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you are a “ catlick,” which may be some relation to a ** cowlick,” 
but which does not seem to be a relation to a Catholic. If you 
have ever lived in certain regions of the Northwest, you will 
have discovered that all persons united in matrimony are 
“merried,” though you might think that they had only been 
married, which, as Kipling would say, is another story. If you 
work’ among children of foreign birth, you know that “b's,” 
and “‘p’s,” “t’s” and “d’s,” and others of the consonants are 
so hopelessly mixed, that you “rite” in the street-cars, and that 
you “ride” on paper, in fact that you do hundreds of things of 
which you were not conscious. 

It is not necessary to multiply examples. Teachers are famil- 
iar with the facts. In the effort to teach children pronuncia- 
tion they must struggle not only against the difficulties inherent 
in right vocalization, but also against the conditions of locality, 
of home, and of companionship. 


WHEN READING WAS IN FAVoR 
O attain the end in view, the teacher must give formal train- 
ing in vowel sounds and consonant values. In this formal 


training, I suppose, reading will mever cease to have 
the largest part. We whose school days were passed 
in the remote antiquity of thirty-five or forty years 
ago were taught to read, for reading was then a_ very 


important branch in the curriculum of the parish school. In 
the advance and progress of education since those barbaric 
times, other studies, the invention of a more enlightened peda- 
gogy, have usurped in great measure the time and place 
anciently given to reading. Whatever may be said of the sub- 
stitutes, it is likely that reading has suffered, and with it pro- 
nunciation. I think too that during the last twenty-five years, 
pronunciation and reading have suffered from various new- 
fangled methods of teaching spelling. The old-fashioned school- 
master taught us to spell Constantinople by instalments. You 
remember the method: “C-o-n, Con; s-t-a-n, stan, Constan; 
t-i, ti, Constanti”; and so forth. There was something humor- 
ous about the method, but this old-fashioned schoolmaster 
turned out boys who could see the syllables in a word, and 
who were not hopelessly stalled in pronuncation by every new 
word of more than three syllables. The teacher in the high 
school or the professor in the college who today must help his 
pupils to articulate every long word which occurs in a reading, 
longs for the return of that old-fashioned schoolmaster to our 
primary schools. Syllabication has its scientific shortcomings, 
but I doubt whether it has been succeeded or replaced by any 
method of spelling which has given results as satisfactory in 
pronunciation, in reading and in writing. 
SoME OBSTACLES 


E must remember, however, that no matter what method 
we employ in what we call the formal teaching of pro- 
nunciation, we will work largely in vain unless we insist on 
correct pronunciation in every subject which may enter into 
the curriculum. We may go farther, and say, that not only 
in the class-room, but out of it as well, we must show the same 
insistence. The child must not be allowed to unlearn in the 
class of arithmetic or geography, or even on the playground, 
what it has been taught in the reading class. This danger of 
unlearning what is correct makes it more important in the 
elementary school than in the high school or college for teach- 
ers themselves to be careful and exact in pronunciation. The 
pupil in the high school or college, who is grounded in pro- 
nunciation, knows enough to see an error, and therefore not 
to suffer much from an instructor whose pronunciation is im- 
perfect or incorrect, while the child in the primary school can- 
not be expected to do anything but imitate its teacher. 
The evil effects which should follow from the imperfections 
of the teacher may be offset by fortunate circumstances of 
home and other surroundings. This is a piece of good for- 
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tune which falls to the child in spite of, and not because of, 
his schooling. Very frequently, the excellence of a school and 
of its teachers is measured by results with which they have 
had little to do. We that labor in the mines have seen numerous 
examples of this. 


Joun P. McNicuots, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Prohibition Legislation and Religion 

] ECENT communications. and articles published in AMERICA, 

touching upon the extent to which prohibition laws, and 
more particularly the pending Federal Constitutional Amend- 
ment, may affect the keeping and use of wine for sacramental 
purposes, seem to me to miss the only real and practical point 
upon which protection against serious interference with religious 
practice can be established. 

It is undoubtedly true that the guarantee of religious freedom 
and toleration contained in the Federal Constitution, does not 
prevent State legislation destructive of freedom and equality 
of religious rights. Nor does the Fourteenth Amendment cover 
the case in hand. Notwithstanding the silly sneer of a cor- 
respondent in AMERICA at the States rights views of “ Jeff” 
Davis and the old school of Southern statesmen, the fact 
remains, absolute and impregnable, that the Constitution of the 
United States is an instrument of grants and not of limitations, 
that all powers and functions not expressly delegated to the 
Federal Government by the Constitution, are reserved to the 
States. That instrument itself so declares in the Tenth Amend- 
ment, and the courts have so often and so emphatically affirmed 
the doctrine, that the point is not debated by competent lawyers 
and publicists. If the scoffing critic of the Confederacy’s great 
leader knew history, to say nothing of law, he would know that 
this fundamental constitutional axiom has no relation whatever 
to the doctrine of secession. 


Tue Letrer AND Spirit or LAw 

HE strict letter of the prohibition legislation, both State 

and Federal, no doubt seriously endangers the purchase, 
shipment, keeping and use of wines, for the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and for the communion services of other Christian bodies 
in this country. But there is a well-considered and thoroughly 
established line of decisions by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and by many of the State courts of highest 
resort, which appears to negative any such radical and drastic 
application of these restrictive regulations. In the discussion of 
the subject, I have not seen any reference to these judicial 
precedents, and it seems to me that they are well worthy of 
study, not only in reference to prohibition, but to other lines of 
current and threatened invasion of religious freedom. 

Perhaps the latest decision is that of The Church of the Holy 
Trinity vs. United States, 143 U. S. 472, in which Justice 
Brewer delivered a lengthy and scholarly opinion, completely 
covering the questions at issue in that case, as well as those that 
must arise in almost any case involving the free exercise of 
religious belief and practice, especially among Christians. In 
that case Trinity Church in New York City was proceeded 
against for violation of the Federal statute prohibiting the impor- 
tation of alien laborers under contract fer service. The church 
authorities had contracted with an English clergyman of the 
Anglican Establishment, at an agreed salary, to act as rector 
and pastor, and to remove from his home in England to the 
United States, for that purpose. There was no dispute about 
the facts, and it was admitted that the letter of the statute had 
been violated. The lower court inflicted a fine upon the church, 
and writ of error was prosecuted to the Supreme Court. The 
latter tribunal, in what must be regarded as a monumental and 
triumphant declaration of religious faith as well as of religious 
freedom in the very constitution of American society and gov- 


ernment, reversed the judgment of conviction, and announced 
the fundamental rule that “No purpose of action against 
religion can be imputed to any legislation, of State or nation, 
because this is a religious people.” 
Tue UNItTep States, “A CHRISTIAN COUNTRY” 

HE principal parts of Justice Brewer's magnificent argument 

and conclusions furnish the soundest and clearest Christian 
doctrine in matters of law and government and social philosophy, 
that is to be found in all the literature of recent times. The 
opinion was delivered in 1891, and in the passing years we have 
traveled far afield in many directions of political, religious and 
social theorizing and experimentation. But the real sentiment 
of American religious toleration and liberty, as well as the very 
soul of American and Christian civilization, are embodied in 
that vital judgment of the highest court in the land, and they 
still abide in the heart of the American people when properly 
aroused to expression and action. The court reviews at length 
the history of the discovery, colonization and final liberation of 
America, and at every step of the long and heroic procession 
towards the present nationality of our country, traces the land- 
marks of a deeply religious and distinctively Christian character, 
dominant at all times, and underlying and controlling by its 
necessary implications, all the legislation and governmental con- 
duct of our people, at every stage of their development. Upon 
this historical foundation of inheritance, tradition, legislative 
policy and judicial precedent, the court bases its conclusions as 
follows: (1) That this is essentially a Christian country, and 
all of its laws and institutions must be considered and inter- 
preted as favoring, and not as abridging or destroying, Christian 
beliefs and practices; (2) That no law, State or Federal, can 
be construed as intended to deny to any one liberty and equality 
of religious rights, and especially no law will be deemed to have 
been intended to interfere with the essential rights of Chris- 
tianity, which is the fundamental faith of the American people; 
(3) That although the letter of a statute may appear to invade 
this domain of Christian belief and practice, all presumptions 
are against such intent, and the real intent must be arrived at 
subject to these presumptions, as well as subject to the general 
rules affecting statutory interpretation. 


THE RULE OF INTERPRETATION 
HE foregoing is an abstract of the decision in the case 
referred to, and in concluding the opinion, it was said: 
The construction invoked cannot be accepted as correct. 

It is a case where there was presented a definite evil, in 
view of which the legislature used general terms with the 
purpose of reaching all phases of that evil, and thereafter, 
unexpectedly, it is developed that the general language thus 
employed is broad enough to reach cases and acts which 
the whole history and life of the country affirm could not 
have been intentionally legislated against. It is the duty of 
the courts, under those circumstances, to say that however 
broad the language of the statute may be, the act, although 
within the letter, is not within the intent of the legislature, 
and therefore cannot be within the statute. 

The reasoning and decision in the above case are supported 
by an abundance of authority cited in the opinion of the court, 
notably by the decisions in Updegraph v. Com., 11 Serg. & R. 
394; People v. Ruggles, 8 Johns. 290; Vidal v. Girard, 43 U. S. 
127, 198; U. S. v. Palmer, 16 U. S. 610, 631; U. S. v. Kirby, 74 
U. S. 482, 486. 

It is not conceivable that the courts will hold that constitu- 
tional or legislative acts intended to prohibit the evils of 
intoxication and the traffic in liquors, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the health and morals of the people and increasing the 
efficiency and economic production of the social and political 
organism, will be construed to prevent or to interfere with the 
free and customary exercise of the oldest and most sacred of 
all Christian religious rites, in a country whose whole civilization 
is based upon the fundamental truths and ceremonies of 
Christianity. Dupiey G. WoorTeEN. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


American Chaplain 
Honored 


MONG the first heroes of the American army to be deco- 

rated with the croix de guerre in France is the Catholic 
chaplain, Rev. Osiah Boucher. With six other priests he was 
sent overseas by the Knights of Columbus to join General 
Pershing’s forces at the front. All details are withheld by a 
rigorous censorship, but it is well known that the French war- 
cross is awarded only for signal bravery in action. Father 
Boucher and his six priest companions were volunteers with 
no official status, receiving their maintenance from the Catholic 
War Fund through the Knights of Columbus. Semi-official 
standing was however given them by General Pershing, and an 
orderly and a motor-cycle were assigned to each man. They 
were sent to the very forefront of the American position where 
they have been laboring since January 1. Everywhere they were 
heartily welcomed by the men and have already rendered not- 
able services. Father Boucher is a native of Canada, but was 
educated for the priesthood at St. Bernard’s Seminary, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., served first as an assistant at St. Anthony’s Church, 
New Bedford, and volunteered from St. Roch’s Church, Fall 
River. 


Catholic Federation 
Not to Meet 


HE annual national convention of the Catholic Federation 

of the United States has been suspended for the present 
year. Such was the decision arrived at during the recent meet- 
ing of the Executive Board held at Chicago, March 6. All 
affiliated societies are urged instead to cooperate enthusiastically 
with the Catholic War Council. The Federation itself is placed 
entirely at the Council’s disposal for any service with which 
it may be honored. In the report of the national secretary 
reference was made to the protests filed with the Saturday 
Evening Post, the Red Cross, and other. papers and maga- 
zines for the publication of matter offensive to American Cath- 
olics. Of particular interest was a cablegram received from 
the Confederation of England asking the American Federation 
to cooperate with English Catholics in calling the attention of 
the British Government to the campaign of misrepresentation 
against the Pope, as a matter seriously detrimental to the cause 
of the Allies, and to protest in the name of Catholics against 
the continuance of this propaganda. In answer the following 
cablegram was sent: 

The Catholic Federation of England is authorized to rep- 
resent the Catholic Federation of the United States in the 
protest filed with the British Government calling attention 
to the campaign of misrepresentation against Pope Bene- 
dict XV. 

The members of the executive and advisory boards and of 
the various national committees will hold a meeting at a later 
date, not yet determined. Mr. Thomas Flynn, national presi- 
dent, and Mr. Anthony Matre, national secretary, were elected 
to represent the Federation in the Catholic War Council. 


The Laetare 
Medalist 


HE Laetare Medal for the year 1918 has been awarded by 

the University of Notre Dame to Hon. Joseph Scott, of 
Los Angeles, a well-known lawyer and lecturer. Mr. Scott, 
though born in England, 1867, is of Irish parentage. He was 
a fellow-student, at St. Cuthbert’s, Ushaw, of the Iate Wilfrid 
Ward, and numbered among his professors Cardinal Merry del 
Val. In 1889 he came to the United States and continued his 
studies at St. Bonaventure’s College, Allegheny, N. Y., where 
he received his master’s degree and held the post of professor 
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of rhetoric. In 1894 he was admitted to the bar and soon after 
settled at Los Angeles where his public-spirited labors gained 
for him general recognition. Santa Clara College honored him 
with his degree of Ph.D., and his own Alma Mater conferred 
on him the degree of LL.D. He has been prominent in the 
various activities of the Knights of Columbus, and at present 
is lecturing on the reason of America’s entrance into the war. 
He has won particular esteem by his fairness towards all classes 
of American citizens at a time when, as he says, the air “is 
full of suspicions of anti-Americanism and pro-Germanism,” 
and hardly any one, no matter how distinguished his public 
services, may consider himself immune from false suspicion. 
“Let us write,” he urges, “the history of the Catholic citizen 
and the Catholic home in the hearts of our non-Catholic fellow- 
citizens, so that when the war is over there will be an end to 
the detestable campaign of prejudice and bigotry.” 


Desolation 


fa ITH desolation is all the land made desolate!” The 

heartrending plaint of the Prophet is repeated in the 
letter of a Togo missionary, held in British captivity. It was 
allowed to pass the English censor. In it he thus writes to one 
of his religious brethren in America: 


Dear Confrére: After a six years’ stay in Togo I have 
been led into British captivity, together with seventeen other 
missionaries, on October 11 of last year. With a bleeding 
heart I bade farewell to the beloved Togo country. The 
parting was made doubly bitter by the order to board the 
steamer within two hours. Now all the missionaries have 
been led away from here. The churches and chapels stand 
empty and desolate. The “perpetual lights” have been ex- 
tinguished throughout Togoland, and more than 22,000 Chris- 
tians, who, thanks to much hard work, had been won over 
to Christianity, are now left to relapse into paganism. The 
last Fathers and Sisters are expected to land in England this 
very week. 

The flourishing Togo mission, founded in 1892 by the Fathers 
of the Divine Word, numbered before the outbreak of the war, 
one Bishop, fifty-one priests, seventeen Brothers, twenty-seven 
Sisters, 217 teachers, 8,460 pupils and 22,000 baptized Christians. 
There were seventeen churches, sixteen chapels and 156 prayer 
houses. Must all this now be left to decay and the Word of 
God no longer be heard in the desolate land? Cannot some 
means be found by warring nations to consider the interests 
of immortal souls? 


A New Anti-Catholic 
Forgery 


Sag whl attention is called by the Knights. of Columbus’ 

Commission on Religious Prejudices to the latest Lincoln 
forgery which recently appeared in the New Age Magazine, 
the official publication of the thirty-third degree Scottish Rite 
Masonry. The martyred President is credited with saying: 


I have the proof that Archbishop Hughes, whom I had 
sent to Rome that he might urge the Pope to induce the 
Roman Catholics of the North, at least to be true to their 
oaths of allegiance, and whom I thanked publicly, when 
under the impression he had acted honestly according to the 
promise he had given me, is the very man who advised the 
Pope to recognize the legitimacy of the Southern Confed- 
eracy and put the weight of his tiara in the balance against 
us in favor of our enemies. Such is the perfidy of Jesuits. 


The only authority cited for this imposition is a book of the 
Menace type, professedly written to besmirch and discredit the 
Church. In reply the Knights of Columbus’ Committee states the 
following facts: 

It is a matter of common familiarity to all who know 
anything at all about the subject, first, that Lincoln did not 
send Archbishop Hughes to Rome, but to France; second, 


that his mission had no reference to the Catholics in this 
country, but was to help to prevent France and England from 
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forming an alliance to recognize and aid the South, as was 

being discussed in foreign diplomatic circles at the time; 

third, that the Pope did not recognize the Southern Con- 
federacy, but on the contrary refused to accord it recogni- 

tion, and on the whole acted toward our Government in a 

manner probably more satisfactory than any of the great 

European powers; fourth, that Archbishop Hughes was not 

a Jesuit, as none would know better than Lincoln and Sec- 

retary Seward, one of his most intimate friends. 

The Knights of Columbus are to be congratulated on the 
excellent work they are carrying on in defense of the Church. 
The latest calumny recalls the forged Lincoln utterance 
about the dark cloud he saw on the horizon, signifying the 
presence of the Jesuits in these ill-fated United States. The 
utterance was discredited by Robert Lincoln after a careful 
examination of his father’s writings and papers. 


Pastoral of the Bishop 
of Savannah 


HERE was no proclamation of universal peace made by 

the Angels on Christmas night, says the Bishop of Savan- 
nah in his Lenten pastoral. There was a message of peace that 
was meant for the heart and soul of every individual man who 
would avail himself of the means which Christ would cffer to 
the world. There is no need today of a new religion, as many 
claim, but of an application of the religion of Christ, which the 
world has failed to put into practice. “In the last days shall 
come deceitful scoffers,” the Apostle St. Paul predicted, and 
to these words the Bishop adds: “ There are numbers of deceit- 
ful scoffers in the world today, and those who have departed 
from the Faith are very anxious to start a new religion.” In 
the meantime there is but one voice that dares to speak in fear- 
less language of the peace of Christ: 

_What voice has been raised in the world begging war- 
ring nations to put an end to this dreadful war and arrange 
some satisfactory terms of lasting peace? What voice has 
been pleading for the wounded and disabled soldiers of every 
army in the many prison camps that they might either be 
returned to their homes or harbored, until the war is over, 
in some neutral nation? What voice has sent messages of 
inquiry to every place where these miserable prisoners of war 
are found and obtained news of them and then sent the 
word which so often changed mourning to rapturous joy 
when those at home who had lamented a member of their 
household as dead, now heard the echo of that voice, assur- 
ing them that, though kept in prison, he would one day be 
returned to them? It was the voice of the Visible Head of 
the Catholic Church, the voice of the Vicar of the Prince of 
Peace. 

That his paternal love and solicitude for all his children 
should be misunderstood and maliciously misrepresented was 
to be expected. So the world had treated the Divine Master 
and so it will treat all His servants who walk, fearlessly and 
faithfully, in the blood-stained footprints that lead to Calvary. 

Dr. Carroll’s Statistics 
for the Year 1917 


A> official review of church membership for the year 1917, 
by Dr. H. K. Carroll, is published in the Christian Herald. 
It is interesting to note that no fewer than thirteen denomina- 
tions are set down as “ Catholic,” not including the Anglicans who 
lay claim to this name. There is obviously all the more reason why 
we should insist upon our simple name of “ Catholics,” without 
the appellation of “ Roman,” which Protestants insist upon giving 
us and which is persistently misunderstood. The “Catholic 
Church,” is the world-church. The number of “ communicants ” 
(sic) assigned to us for the United States is 14,618,197. The 
number of Catholics given in the “Catholic Directory” as 
officially ascertained (not for 1917 but for 1916, as the former 
figures are not yet ready) is 17,022,879. The actual number, as we 
know, approximates more closely to 20,000,000. Dr. Carroll 
again states that he has not included the children in the figures 
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given by him: “ It must be remembered,” he says, “ that infants and 
young children, also persons mentally incapable of choice, cannot, 
with a few exceptions, such as the Roman Catholic, the Eastern 
Orthodox, the Latter-Day Saints, qualify for church member- 
ship, and these classes are not included in the tabulation.” On 
his own basis therefore he thus computes the actual proportion 
of church members in the United States: 


The number of infants and children of nine years of age 
and under was, according to the United States Census of 
1910, 20,391,996 in a total population of 92,000,000, or about 
22 per cent. Some children of nine are treated as com- 
municants, or members, how many the United Stgtes Census 
of 1916, shortly to appear, will show. Taking on this ac- 
count, a lower percentage, say, twenty, as probably safe, we 
have as applied to the population at the end of 1916, estimated 
by the Government at nearly 103,000,000, 20,600,000 who can- 
not be considered as possible candidates for church mem- 
bership, at least in 1917. This leaves, not considering idiots 
and insane, about 82,261,000 as possible church members, 
under the rule of the denominations generally. As there are, 
according to the returns for 1917, 40,515,126, it follows that 
the proportion of church members is a little less than one- 
half, or the number of church members in every thousand 
of persons qualified for choice as church members is about 
493, which is by no means as bad as it is often represented, 
nor is it nearly as good as it ought to be. 


The following is a condensed summary drawn up by Dr. 
Carroll from his detailed statistics. It may be observed that 
Catholics are merely included among the three bodies of Western 
Catholics whose total is given as 14,663,342. Of this number 





about 45,000 “communicants” are assigned to the Polish 
Catholics and the American Old Catholics. 
Communi- Gains in 

Denominations cants 1917 
Adventists (6 bodies).............---+05+- mr 117,569 5,515 
Baptiots CIS tadies)....cccscccccccccccccccces 6,442,393 77,474 
Brethren (Dunkard—4 bodies)............... 128,363 115d 
Brethren (Plymouth—4_ bodies)..........-... 10,566 
Brethren (River—3 bodies)................5: 4,903 
Buddhists (2 bodies)..... Joc ese ceeccencescces 3,165 
Catholic Apostolic (2 bodies)..... Les psececces 4,927 sean 
Catholics (East. Orthodox—7 bodies)........ 490,500 5,000 
Catholics (Western—3 bodies)............... 14,663,342 158,750 
CEE occ rcccneecaceteedsensovedes 1,500 sees 
hn aka ie ote aa bile Aeaks ated da'6e ae 106,159 
Christian Catholic (Dowie)................... 5,865 
Christian Union .......... TIT tT ee 16,825 
Church of Christ Scientist (estimated)........ ae ines 
Churches of God (Winebrennerian).......... 28,575 542 
Churches of Living God (Colored—3 bodies). 4,286 er 
Churches of New Jerusalem (2 bodies)....... 9,772 
CN SUED icc caacdscceceeuscsmes 148 
Communistic Societies (2 bodies)............ 1,989 Tr 
ES ERE SUL ES SO eT Pee 807,993 12,200 
Disciples of Christ (2 bodies)................ 1,396,466 59,016 
Evangelical Association (2 bodies) .......... 209,483 434d 
Faith Associations (9 bodies)................ 9,572 sees 
Free Christian Zion Ch. (Colored)........... 1,835 tae 
EE EO ID occ ccistnecsededasames enc 119,263 108d 
Friends of the Temple.............2......... 37 tee 
German Evang’l Protestant.................. 34,704 sees 
German Evang’l Synod..................+-.. 279,964 5,177 
— I wil a d4's 660s ebdece« pba 143,000 tee 

atter-Day Saints (2 bodies)................ 420,000 5,000 
eee SE ee re ee 2,460,937 6,603 
Scandinavian Evang’l (3 bodies)............. 62,90 sees 
Mennonites (12 bodies)...................4.: 66,542 1,746 
Methodists (16 bodies).....................-. 7,782,018 173,734 
ts Oe x og & ine.n' eae eeld'ese 22,535 676 
Nonsectarian Bible Faith Churches........... 6,396 
Pentecostal (2 bodies) ........ccccccccccscces 36,119 eeee 
Presbyterians (11 bodies).................... 2,225,879 54,278 
Protestant Episcopal (2 bodies).............. 1,083,366 4,931 
Reformed (4 bodies)..............2--00000005 514,061 502d 
POPU CRUG noo ccc ccc cscs ccsevcccssces 3,250 dori 
i eka vb adackecheeenskcneada 29,096 893 
OR re ee 1,126 54 
i in ob caged wdc cei eisidnacaeees 1,262 as 
Society for Ethical Culture................... 2,450 éXKe 
ee i cubed be Orneenesusaaes 200,000 pase 
EE OE oo ces ccc dccasecanecace 7,00 1,141 

PET ER Ao etbeRn0ekdss.6.0bsdeanseescceney 71,110 ada 
United Brethren (2 bodies) ................. 367,959 1,082 
ES seem ad a lnn dah hae bc chans es ove 58,942 642 
Independent Congregations ................. 48,673 

a errr err ree 40,515,126 $73,295 

Grand Total in 1916..........0.seeeeee 39,941,811 756,867 


(d) Deerease. 


The net gain in membership by the Catholic Church is com- 
puted at 148,750. The figure was obtained by subtracting the 
probable number of children from the total gain of about 
175,000 given in the “Catholic Directory” for 1916. 








